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Lesson Calendar 


January 4.—Paul and Silas at Philippi 

’ Tanuary 11.—Christian Living . . ; 
January 18.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea. . 
Jan. 25.—Paul’s Counsel to the Thessalonians . 
February 1.—Paul at Athens ... . . , 
February 8.—The Church at Corinth Founded. . 
February 15.—Christian Self-Control . . . « « «1 Cor. 8: 4-13 
February 22.—Christian Love... . . Pause . 1 Cor. 13 
March 1.—Pauland Apollos. ....... Acts 18 ; 24 to 19: 6 

. March 8.—Paul at Ephesus. ....... . . Acts 19: 13-20 
March 15.—The Riot at Ephesus... . . . . . Acts 19: 29-40 
March 22.—Paul’s Message to the Ephesians. . . . Eph. 2: 1-10 

. March 29.—Review. 


. Acts 16 : 22-34 
. Phil. 4: 1-13 
Acts 17: 1-12 

. « Thess. 5 : 14-28 

Acts 17 : 22-34 

. Acts 18: 1-11 
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Acts 20 : 28-38 


. April 5.—Paul’s Farewell to Ephesus... . , 
. 1 Cor. 15: 20, 21, 50-58 


April 12.—The Resurrection , ae ae 

April 19.—The Law of Love: Temperance 
ee SSS ee Oe a ee a eee Rom. 13 : 7-14 

April 26.—Paul’s Journey to Jerusalem... .. . Acts 21: 3-12 
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: May 3.—Pawl Apvestee ... . 2. eet eet we Acts 21 : 30-39 
6. May 10.—The Plot against Paul. ....... Acts 23: 12-22 
7. May 17.—Paul before Felix ......... Acts 24: 10-16, 24-26 
8. May 24.—Paul before Agrippa ......... Acts 26 : 19-29 
9. May 31.—The Life-Giving Spirit... ....... Rom. 8: 1-14 


10, June 7.—Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck . . . . Acts 27 : 33-44 
11, June 14.—PaulatRome.......... Acts 28 : 16-24, 30, 31 
12, June 2t.—Paul’s Charge to Timothy... . . 2 Tim. 3: 14 to 4:8 
13. June 28,—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—Acts 16 : 23-40 ....... . Paul and Silas at Philippi 
Tuesday.—Acts 17: 1-12 ..... Paul at Thessalonica and Berea 
Wednesday.—Acts 17 : 22-34... ......... . Paul at Athens 
Thursday.—Acts 18 +a-11 . 2... The church at Corinth founded 
Friday.—Acts 18 ; 19-28 Paul and Apollos 
Saturday.—Act8 19 : 13°20... 1 2 ee ee ee we ow Paul at Ephesus 
Sunday.—Acts.t9 : 29-40. ... «ws se ees The riot at Ephesus 


In Daily Communion 
By Emma G. Wilbur 


REST at night, O Lord, my king, 
And feel thee near. 
Under the shadow of thy wing, 
What can I fear? 


I rise, and know that all the day, 
Whate’er my task, 

My heart may trust and sing, or pray, 
And comfort ask. 


The tax and limit of my powers 
Let life command ; 

I shall not fail while thus my hours 
Are in thy hand. 


CHICAGO. 








The Longest Journey 


Life is short, yet it is long enough to take the 
longest journey. Sirius and the sun are not so far 
apart as are a man in sin and a man in Christ. If 
one should go from Sirius to the sun, he would find the 
same things, the same elements, the same gases, 
the same forces ; but you go from the world of sin to 
the universe of Christ, and you find wholly differ- 
ent things ; you have crossed chasms infinitely deep 
and broad. «If any man is in Christ, there is a 
new creation,’’ as the margin of the American Re- 
vision gives it. And that longest journey we can 
make in life. We can have winged characters ready 
lor great flights. The soul is the tourist of the stars, 
—It goes from world to world. This is the gift of 
‘0d. So if one cries to us as in the long ago, 
‘Traveler, what of the night?'’ let us be ready to 
reply, « The morning cometh.’’ And if the voice 
‘Y again, ** But, traveler, what of the way ?"’ let us 
‘gain be ready to reply, ‘‘ The way has been out of 
“€ world of sin, on by the strait and narrow path- 
‘ay of patience and faith, through the gateway of 
4 Into the city of God.'’ For this, let us say to 





all the world, is the pilgrimage of the children of 


God. 
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God’s Promises 

How full and precious are God's promises to us 
in our ordinary every-day life, in addition to what 
they are in great emergencies and for the life beyond 
this! God ‘giveth unto his beloved in [their] 
sleep.'’ There are times when we are unable to care 
for or to think of ourselves, but God is ever watchful, 
and is ever lovingly ministering to us. And each 
of God's loved ones can say to God confidently, 
‘«When I awake, I am still with thee."’ And again, 
‘*When I sit in darkness, Jehovah will be a light 
unto me.’' ‘* Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of deep darkness, I will fear no evil; for thou art 
with me.’ And so of many another of God's prom- 
ises. And God's goodness and loving ministry are 
better than any or all of his promises. What a God 
we have in him! 

x 


Prisoners of Hope 

Slavery is only irksome when it is known to be 
slavery. The scholar who is very slowly unbinding 
the fetters of the mind, who is letting us out into a 
larger freedom of the truth, is the one who most 
clearly feels the intellectual bonds and hampering 
cords about him; the dullard hardly knows he is 
bound at all. Isaac Newton knows his mental bond- 
age much better than does Newton's dog Diamond. 
How clear it is that, when men know themselves to be 
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A Heart for 


VERY heart knows its own sorrow. At bottom 
each soul stands alone. The corporate view of 
society and the church is true in part, but in 

part it must make room for the view, equally true, 
that no man can be submerged in the mass of men, 
that each must live his own life, see his own visions, 
fulfil his own time, and stand bare and personal be- 
fore God. 

With characteristic faithfulness to the facts of life, 
Paul combined in his doctrine and in his experience 
these two truths. ‘‘ Bear ye one another's burdens’’ 
is his one injunction. It is the word of the corporate 
life on which he laid constant emphasis. The faith 
of Christian men was, in his view, a faith toward other 
men as well as a faith toward God. He praises Phile- 
mon's faith as a faith not toward the Lord Jesus only, 
but also toward all the saints. ‘‘We are members 
one of another,’’ he says. We are one body with 
Christ by faith, and by faith we are one body in Christ. 
‘* Paul's mystical conception,’’ as Matthew Arnold 
Says, ‘‘is not complete without its relations of us to 
our fellowmen, as well as its relation of us to Jesus 
Christ. . . . Jesus Christ's life, with which we by faith 
identify ourselves, is not complete, his aspiration after 
the eternal order is not satisfied, so long as only Jesus 
himself follows this order, or only this or that individual 
amongst us men follows it.’ The Christian life stands 
not in individual identity with Christ alone, but in 
the ‘‘real communion of saints,’’ the fellowship of 
faith, the love in faith, the household of faith, that 
mystical relationship of severed hearts by which in the 
unity of the faith they are some day to be complete in 
the stature of the fulness of Christ. ‘The heart of 
Paul's social doctrine was faith, and all our deepest 
speculations as to society, its constitution, its destiny, 





This is the third of a series of editorials, appearing during 
this spring, on ‘‘ Messages from the Life of Paul to Every- 
Day Men and Women.”’ They serve as “ sidelights’’ on the 
great Tarsian as he is being studied in the course of the 
present International Lessons. 


prisoners, then there is hope of freedom 


, then they 
are prisoners of hope. 


Saint and sinner alike have 
the bondage of evil upon them ; but the saint discerns 
it as a bondage, and shrinks from it, and strives 
against it, while the sinner hugs his chains, and does 
not think of them as bonds at all. Be sure of this: 
When you most feel yourself to be a prisoner, and 
know life to be a prison cell, then you are a prisoner 
of hope, then first are you ready for the opening of 
the door and the bursting of the bonds in sunder. 
Let all hampered ones, all fettered ones, rejoice, for 
their deliverance isat hand. ‘+ Turn ye to the strong- 
hold, ye prisoners of hope."’ 


x 


Where Power Lies 

How little does the world appreciate where true 
power lies! Just two hundred years ago John Wesley 
was born, —one of a family of nineteen children. The 
distinguished essayist, Augustine Birrell, says Wesley's 
‘*Journal’’ is the ‘‘most amazing record of human 
exertion ever penned or endured. ... He was the 
greatest force of the eighteenth century in England. 
... No single figure influenced so many minds, no 
single voice touched so many hearts.'’ And the late 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes adds: ‘* Wesley has de- 
monstrated that a true prophet of God has more in- 
fluence than all the politicians and soldiers and 
millionaires put together. He is the incalculable and 
unexpected element that is always putting all the 
devices of the clever to naught.’’ Nor is this true 
only of the rare few. The humblest Christian laying 
hold of the arm of God becomes a God-power. 


x 


Loneliness 


are far short of the noble conception which he strove to 
realize on earth. By faith he had lost and found his 
life in Christ. By faith he lost and found it also in 
men.’" No man stands alone. We are all part of 
others. And the teacher of men must be so above 
his fellows. ‘St. Chrysostom,'’ said Atterbury, ‘‘as 
great a lover and recommender of the solitary state as 
he was, declared it to be no proper school for those 
who are to be leaders of Christ's flock."’ 

Yet Paul knew that no life could be lived in the 
herd ; that each character is a character apart ; that, 
though we are one body, yet the body has many 
members, and all the members have not the same 
office ; that, though it is one Spirit, his operations 
are as diverse asthe wealth of the thoughts of God. 
‘*Let each man bear his own burdens.’’ It is the 
word of the lonely life. Separate from every other, 
we come into the world one by one. One by one we 
go through it, bearing our own burdens, the more 
resolutely as we are strong and true, crying for no 
pity. It was said of Robertson of Brighton that ‘he 
did not seek for sympathy. He was accustomed, as 
he said, to consume his own smoke.'’ 


‘*For the race is run by one and one, and never by two 
and two.”’ 


And at the end we stand up for our judgment, each 

to give his own account of his own deeds, and to re- 

ceive his own reward, 

**Oh ! none may reach by hired speech of neighbor, priest, 
and kin, 


Though borrowed deed to God’s good meed that lies so 
fair within. 


For the sin ye do by two and two ye must pay for one 
by one.”’ 
Every great preacher and leader of men lives in the 
terribly vivid consciousness of this loneliness of life. 
And he is the greatest leader who combines the most 
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vital sense of it with an equally vital sense of the 
mystical corporateness of hfe. The power of this 
antinomy abode in the secret soul of Paul. 

Paul's spiritual authority took on great dominion 
from his consciousness of an aloof and lonely mis- 
sion. He was the apostle to the Gentiles. All the 
other apostles he regarded as, in a sense, of one party. 
He stood alone. For a while Barnabas stood beside 
him, and their paths coalesced, but the divergent soli- 
tude of his business on the earth tore them apart, 
* and the sense of his isolation ever abode with him, 
and sobbed as an undertone in all the utterances of 
his soul. Whether he is asserting his authority 
where it has not been questioned, or is defending it 
against assault or disrespect ; whether he is giving 
voice to his consciousness of confident possession of 
unusual grace, or challenging men to scrutinize and 
imitate him as he studied and. followed Christ, or, 
Moses like, setting himself forth as the foster father 
of his people and the prophet ready to give his soul 
for Israel, or acknowledging the ostracism, the abase- 
ment, the self-depression, of his mission,—we see his 
face wet with the tears of his loneliness, and are aware 
of him as one treading the wine-press alone. Christ 
was all to him. As for man, he knew no man after the 
flesh. He walked in the solitude of the serving soul. 


‘*Christ ! I am Christ’s ! and let the name suffice you, 
Aye, for me too he greatly hath sufficed. 
Lo, with no winning words I would entice you,— 
Paul has no honor and no friend but Christ. 


‘* Yes, without cheer of sister or of daughter, 
Yes, without stay of father or of son, 
Lone on the land and homeless on the water, 
Pass I in patience till the work be done,”’ 


Of the life of Paul as we are given to see it this is 
no mere poet's picture. He was a lonely and solitary 
man. Farrar contends that he was a widower, on the 
ground that only married men were eligible to the 
sanhedrin, and that Paul's remark about having given 
his vote in favor of the death of some Christians shows 
him to have been a member. but, whether he had 
had a home once or not, he had none from the day we 
first see him guarding the garments of Stephen's 
murderers. He was a wanderer upon the earth, with 
no continuing city, without the cares and without the 
comfort of a home. It is not surprising that lesser 
men, without the great sanity and balance of the apos- 
tle, should attempt to follow him here, and err. 

He was a solitary man, but it was not with artifi- 
cial, ascetic, self-centered loneliness. He was lonely 
in his absorption in Christ alone, having died to 
the world. He was lonely in his terrible sense of sin. 
He was lonely in the rough hardship and physical 
sufferings of his work, not chosen for their own sake, 
but endured as part of his ministry. He waged a soli- 
tary battle against sin in his own will, He would be- 
long to no faction, and tolerate no partisanship, and 
whoever takes this position is always solitary. He 
found almost none who served God wholly, and who 
cared for Christ alone. When he wrote to the Philip- 
pians, Timothy was the only genuine missionary he 
had. The rest sought their own, not the things of 
Jesus Christ. He walked in a world and among be- 
lievers who alike made him feel how separate he was, 
and how solitary his view of Christ and of life. And 
constantly he felt the awful, almost despairing, down- 
pull which all feel who try to teach the truth of God 
to man and find the mind of man sealed and unre- 
sponsive to the unseen. And this flung him into a 
sense of singularity and utter lonesomeness. Paul's 
greatness separated him. 

Yet, in a sense, Paul's isolation was the cause of his 
unique power. ‘‘ The soul,’’ said Robertson, ** col- 
lects its mightiest power by being thrown in upon 
itself, and coerced solitude often matures the moral 
and mental character marvelously.’’ It was into the 
solitude of Arabia—whether the desert of Sinai, or 
the country east of Damascus, which was at the time 
subject to the king of Arabia Petrza, is of no conse- 
quence—that Paul passed after the dazing revolution 
on the Damascus road, and there in the stillness the 
great solidifying of new character was made, and the 
new establishing of his life in God. In the desert 
mornings the new intercourse began. 


** God with sweet strength, with terror and with trancing, 
Spake in the purple mystery of dawn. 


**Oh, what a speech and greater than our learning ! 
Scarcely remembrance can the joy renew ; 
What were they, then, the sights of our discerning, 
Sorrows we suffer and the deeds we do. 


** Lo, every one of them was sunk and swallowed, 
Morsels and motes, im the eternal sea; 
Far was the call, and farthem as | followed, 
Grew there a silence round the Lord and me.’’ 
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And not in the desert alone was Paul wrapped round 
in this silence with the Lord. He had a great expe- 
rience which he never dared to describe, which was 
only representative of the constant deep life hid with 
Christ in God. It was the hidden region out of which 
the streams of power poured. ‘Fhe iceberg or the 
vessel on the ocean stands steadiest that runs base or 
keel deepest beneath the seas. A life without an un- 
dernote is like a picture without a background, or a 
cymbal clanging. 

The wilderness is the place of calm. The desert 
stretches out under the sun, the bare rocks are its only 
church, and the purple tremor of the hot air its only 
liturgy. Pantheism and polytheism die in the desert. 
The monotheistic faiths were born there, and only 
they can live in the naked scrutiny of the eyes of the 
only God. And into the desert with God alone every 
soul ought daily to go to bathe in his pure deity, yet 
to stand out distinct in his presence, and to realize 
there, in the stillness of God and the Spirit, how free 
we are, and how bound. There we understand, as 
Marcus Aurelius says, that ‘‘ things cannot disturb 
the soul.’’ Whoever has been there, and keeps open 
the way thither, has learned Paul's secret of con- 
tentment in the deliverance from things. 

Cowper may ask : 


**O Solitude, where are the charms 
Which sages have seen in thy face?”’ 


but they are known to all who have walked alone 
with God. ‘In true silence,’’ says John Woolman 
in his Journal, ‘‘ strength is renewed, and the mind is 
weaned from all things, save as they may be enjoyed 
in the divine will ; and a lowliness in outward living, 
opposite to worldly honor, becomes truly acceptable 
to us. In the desire after outward gain the mind is 
prevented from a perfect attention to the voice of 
Christ ; yet, being weaned from all things, except as 
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they may be enjoyed in the divine will, the pure light 
shines into the soul. Where the fruits of the spirit 
which is of this world are brought forth by many who 
profess to be led by the spirit of truth, and cloudiness 
is felt to be gathering over the visible church, the 
sincere in heart, who abide in true stillness, and are 
exercised thereon before the Lord for his name's sake, 
have knowledge of Christ in the fellowship of his 
sufferings ; and inward thankfulness is felt at times) 
that through divine love our own wisdom is cast out, | 
and that forward, active part in us is subjected, which 

would rise and do something without the pure lead. 

ings of the spirit of Christ."’ 

The sense and endurance of his loneliness is the 
test of the great and sincere soul. Are we afraid or 
reluctant to be alone? Must we be ever busy with 
some outer duty which obscures the personal spirit} 
‘¢It may be laid down as a position which will sel. 
dom deceive,’’ says Dr. S. Johnson, ‘‘ that when a 
man cannot bear his own company there is something | 
wrong.’’ ‘*Solitude,’’ says Mr. Lowell, ‘‘ is as need.) 
ful to the imaginatio., as society is wholesome for the! 
character.’’ The reticence of God is his eternal! 
fascination to us, his self-completeness the ground of 
our trust. Our shallow lives lie open to the publics 
gaze. We turn to him as more than he appears, the! 
infinite integrity because the infinite self-companion | 
We lean on ‘‘I am that I am,’’ the God who is God 
alone, and fearless to be solitary. We need to ente 
into his lonesomeness, and learn there to share his 
absolute self-consistency and freedom from his own 
fear. 

Let the solitary heart be glad, and the lonely knov 
that their loneliness is life. Out of the secret commu. 
nion alone can souls speak to souls. All true human 
intercourse is deep calling unto deep, the voice of thef 
solitary spirit crying across the desert till it find a 
friend. 




















NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS | 




















Difference Between an 
Apostle and a Disciple 


Because words are suggestive rather than defini- 
tive and conclusive, we are liable to fail of expressing 
our full meaning when we ordinarily use them. 
Frequent illustrations of this occur, and misunder- 
standings are in many cases a consequence. A 
Sunday-school teacher in Kentucky tells of discussion 
and doubts in her school as to the definitions and 
limitations of two words used frequently in the New 
Testament. A right understanding of these words is 
important, and the Editor gladly gives place to the 
matter here. The teacher writes : 


Our Sunday-school superintendent has asked the school 
quite a number of times, when we were studying Luke's 
writings: ‘‘ Was Luke an apostle?'’ From the number of 
replies, ‘‘ Yes,’ that he would get each time, it seems that 
they needed something to impress them so that they would 
not forget. I called on him to explain the difference between 
an ‘apostle '' and a ‘‘disciple.'" He said an apostle was 
*‘one sent.’ I asked him if he could not make it plainer by 
saying that an apostle was one who had actually seen Jesus, 
and could testify to that fact. He said he did not think that 
that was a requisite. I now write to ask what you consider 
the teaching of Jesus on this point. I get my idea from Acts 
26:16. That it was so understood, I get from Acts 2 : 22, 
also from 1 Corinthians g : 1. 


Luke was not one of the apostles, yet he was a 
disciple. Neither was Mark one of the apostles, 
Yet each of these two disciples wrote one of the Four 
Gospels, which tells authoritatively of the life of 
Jesus. Luke was a companion of Paul, and Luke's 
Gospel represents, in a sense, the views and spirit of 
Paul, and Mark's Gospel is by many supposed to thus 
represent Peter. 

An apostle, as the word indicates, is one sent, a 
special messenger, an ambassador. A disciple is a 
pupil, a learner, a follower of the one whom he rep- 
resents. Every apostle was a disciple, but not every 
disciple was an apostle. The word ‘ apostle’’ does not 
show that an apostle must be one who has seen and who 
has been with him whom he represents, yet every one 
of the apostles of Jesus had seen.and was with Jesus, 
And many of his disciples who were not apostles were 
also with Jesus. There were twelve tribes of Israel, 
and Jesus chose twelve apostles, so that number rep- 
resented all Israel. The disciples were in no sense 
limited by numbers. Paul was specially chosen by 
Christ as an apostle to the Gentiles,—to the world 
outside of Israel. Jesus did not give any special 


definition of a well-known Greek word, or of its trans. 
lation. Yet we can see in what sense he employed: 
well-known word, 

ya 


** Should We Love Others 
More than Ourselves?” 


Selfishness is an evil which shows itself ver 
early, and which has to be fought against to the last 
It is seen in different degrees in different persons, bu 
none of us have met with a child who was born with 
out it. A long-time reader of The Sunday Schod 
Times writes from New York state to ask a questiot 
which may interest other readers ; 

Should we love others more than ourselves, or love othen 
-_, as ourselves? What is the Bible teaching concernig 
this ¢ 

Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as lovin 
ourselves. Love, true love, the love that is describe 
in the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, th 
love that is first among Christian graces, works evt 
outward ; it keeps on giving, without ever withhold 
ing. When the Bible mentions self-love, it is onl) 
by way of censure, as utterly unworthy of one wht 
would be godly or God-like. In the dark days of spir 
itual decline, or of falling away from the right, ~ me 
shall be lovers of self, . . . railers, disobedient! 
parents, ... traitors ;... from these also turn away” 
(2 Tim. 3: 2-5). There is no place in Bible teaching 
for love of ourselves. As to considering ourselves ! 
a proper estimate of ourselves and of our right place 
the Bible would not have us claim the first place, 
the second place, or the one-thousandth place. “ l# 
each esteem other better than themselves’’ (Pll 
2:3). ‘*Each counting other better than himself, 
the Revision renders it. Thinking of ourselves is 
poor business at the best. A good mother neve 
seems to be engaged in that. One who is truly Chris 
like, who is actuated by the spirit of Christ, 2 
whe is doing Christ's work, has better business tha 
thinking even of salvation. It is better to be think 
ing of the Saviow: than to be thinking of being save 
One who will dot look out for himself, but who ® 
always looking out for others, is better cared for ® 
this life, with still better prospects beyond, than ; 
one who claims a first place, or a place as good 4 
others, for himself. One who seems to be looking 
out for everybody but himself is the one that ™® 
people want to care for. 
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Chicago’s 


May Festival of Song 


By W. C. Pearce 


N FRIDAY evening, May 23, 1902, the Ninth 
O Annual Chicago May Festival Concert was 
given by the Cook County Sunday-school As- 
sociation, in the Auditorium. The chief feature of 
this concert was a chorus of one thousand young 
ladies, representing the various Sunday-schools of the 
county, under the direction of H. W. Fairbank, super- 
intendent of music in the Chicago public schools. 
As an evidence of the place this concert holds in 
public favor, it is sufficient to say that without any 
advertising every reserved seat (nearly five thousand) 
was sold three days before the concert. Nearly one 
thousand persons stood, and it was estimated that over 
one thousand were turned away. : 


Why the Festival is Held 


The purpose of the festival of song is threefold : 

1. To elevate the standard and cultivate a taste for 
better music in our Sunday-schools. 

2. To cultivate Christian patriotism. 

3. To unite all the Sunday-schools of our county in 
a great anniversary, and thus emphasize the magni- 
tude and importance of the work of our Sunday- 
schools. 


How It Is Planned For 


At the June meeting of our Superintendents’ Social 
Union each year a nucleus of a May Festival Com- 
mittee is appointed. Early in the following January 
the committee is completed, and is constituted of fif- 
teen members. Special committees are appointed as 
follows : Program, Platform, Chorus, and Rehearsal. 

A call for singers is then sent out to all the super- 
intendents in the county. This call contains the fol- 
lowing instructions, which explain how the singers are 
selected : 

‘‘You are requested to select [next Sunday] from 
the young lady singers of your school [between the ages 
of fifteen and thirty years] a number equal to two per 
cent of your average attendance for the year 1901, and 
notify them to be ready to attend the first rebearsal 
for your section of the city, which will occur about the 
first of April. Not more than two-fifths of the singers 
should be first soprano, one-fifth should be second 
soprano, one-fifth first alto, one-fifth second alto. Do 
ut call for ‘ volunteers,’ but make careful selection of 
your young ladies having good voices and able to read 
Music, 

‘‘Appoint one of the singers to act as your ‘ Lady 
Auxiliary," whose duty it shall be to see that the 
singers from your school are instructed as to time and 
place of the rehearsals, and to act as your assistant in 
all matters pertaining to the festival. 

‘«Send at once on enclosed blank [being careful to 
give the name and address of the Lady Auxiliary] the 
names of your singers to the May Festival Com- 
mittee."' 

For the convenience of the singers, the rehearsals 
are held in divisions, in different sections of the city. 
Six of these division rehearsals are held, and one 
general rehearsal. At the first rehearsal the singers 
are given rehearsal tickets, upon which is kept a 
record of their attendance. No singer is permitted to 
sing in the concert if she misses more than two re- 
hearsals:; On the evening ot the general rehearsal 
they are given tickets which will admit them to the 
Stage on the evening of the concert. On this ticket is 
printed the following instruction: ‘All singers ad- 
mitted to the stage will wear nothing but white."’ 

General admission tickets are issued, and furnished 
to the schools for sale at twenty-five cents each. This 
ticket contains instructions as to where and how re- 
served seats may be secured, and also the additional 
Price of the same. For two weeks reserved seats are 
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Editor’s Note.—As General Secretary of the Cook County 
(Illinois) Sunday-school Association, Mr. Pearce has been 
for years one of the foremost Sunday-school workers of Chi- 
Sago, and was a close associate of B. F. Jacobs in his Sunday- 
School work in that city, as well as throughout Illinois and 
beyond. His exceptional efficiency in the advancement of the 
best interests of the Sunday-school has recently been de- 
Strvedly recognized by his appointment as one of the new 
Field Workers of the International Sunday-school Convention. 


on sale at our Association office, after which they are 
taken to the Auditorium box office. 

As an encouragement to the schools in selling these 
general admission tickets, we offer four flags as pre- 
miums. These flags are four by six feet, made of a 
fine quality of silk, with silk-embroidered stars, yel- 
low silk cords and tassels, and oak staffs eight feet 
long. They are awarded as follows: Three to the 
three Sunday-schools, one in each of the three natural 
divisions of the city and suburbs adjacent thereto, 
which sell the largest number of general admission 
tickets in proportion to their average attendance, as 
shown in our printed directory of the previous year. 
The fourth flag is given to the school selling the 
largest number of tickets of any school in the entire 
county, without regard to average attendance. 


Features of the Program 

The program last year included the following : A 
cantata, ‘‘The Herald of Spring,’’ by John Hyatt 
Brewer ; ‘‘The Damascus Triumphal March,"’ Sir 
Michael Costa ; ‘‘ O Sing to God,’’ Charles Gounod ; 
‘¢The Rainbow,’’ from a new cantata, ‘‘ The Pion- 
eers,’"" by H. W. Fairbank, words by Elsie Janet 
French. 

Several special numbers were introduced, such as 
solos, both vocal and instrumental. One selection 
was given by the Mendelssohn Trio (violin, ‘cello, 
and piano), another by the Nightingale Sextette, 
composed of lady voices. Several selections were 
given by the Kaffir Boy Choir, an organization per- 
fected in South Africa by J. H. Balmer, an English 
missionary. 

‘« Lead, kindly Light,’’ and ‘* Nearer, my God, to 
thee,’’ the two favorite hymns of the late President 
Mckinley, were arranged for lady voices, and sung in 
commemoration of his death. At the close of the 
first verse of ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee,’’ enough of 
the girls threw red capes over their white dresses, and 
in a moment there was presented to the audience a 
red cross. At the close of the last verse, at a signal 
from the director, the red capes were removed. The 
concert closed with the rendering of the American 
Sunday-school patriotic hymn, ‘‘ Loyal and True,"’ 
music by H. W. Fairbank, and the words by Miss 
Anna M. Goodman, a member of one of our Sunday- 
schools, and a cousin of Mrs. William McKinley, the 
words of which are as follows : 


Loyal and True 


Our fathers have purchased, with tears and with blood, 
This beautiful country for freedom and God. 

Columbia ! Columbia! our heritage grand, 

We love and we’ll honor our dear native land. 

To thee our allegiance forever is due, 

To God and our country we’re loyal and true. 


The foes of our country are many and strong, 

The powers of evil, of sin, and of wrong. 

Columbia ! Columbia! may God be thy shield, 

His truth be thy buckler, the sword thou shalt wield, 
With hearts full of courage to dare and to do, 

To God and our country we’re loyal and true. 


Oh! happy that people whose God is the Lord, 
Who walk in his counsel, obeying his word. 
Columbia ! Columbia! this glory be thine, 

That still thou shalt merit the blessing divine. 
And we, thy dear children, our vows will renew, 
To God and our country we’re loyal and true. 


Know ye who would merit a patriot’s reward, 

He best serves his country who best serves the Lord, 
Columbia ! Columbia! but honor thy God, 

And he will exalt thee at home and abroad. 

Then long wave our banner, the red, white, and blue, 
To God and our country we’re loyal and true. 


During the singing of this hymn, at a signal from 
the director, the singers threw red and blue capes 
over their white dresses, and the whole chorus was 
transformed into an American flag. During the sing- 
ing of the chorus of the last verse, at a given signal 
every singer waved a small American flag. Flags 
were also displayed from all the boxes, and two large 
flags let down at the sides of the stage. As the con- 


cert is a sort of patriotic service, it is always held on 
the Friday before Memorial Day, and some such fea- 
ture as this is introduced. 


CHICAGO, 


A Carefully Worded Message 
to the Absentee 


When a pupil is absent from Sunday-school, it is 
important to know just what cognizance of the fact 
should be made by the school or the teacher. A lot 
of commonplaces printed on a postal card, or even too 
much Scripture, might readily do more harm than 
good. The Bedford Presbyterian Bible School of 
Brooklyn, of which Delavan L. Pierson, of The Mis- 
sionary Review of the World, is superintendent, issues 
a card for teachers to mail which reads as follows : 


The Bedford Presbyterian Bible School 


Nostranp Ave. ano Dean Sr. 
William J. Hutchins, Pastor 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.. . .. . 190. 
DEAR, 


We missed you from Bible school yesterday, and we 
hope that you are notill. Will you not let me know if your 
absence was due to sickness? I hope that you will be able to 
be with us again next Sunday. 

Sincerely yours, 


Our aim is to have a thoroughly successful Bible school. To 
do this we need the regular and punctual attendance of every 
scholar, so far as possible. 

When for one Sunday a member is absent, and the causes 
are not known to us, this card will be sent on the Monday fol- 
lowing. 

If a member is absent for ¢wo Sundays, and the causes are 
not known, the teacher will call, or, if this is impossdble, will 
write a letter. 

When a member is absent for ‘hree Sundays, and the cause 
is unknown, the superintendent or some other representative 
of the school will call. 

If possible, please send word in advance when an absence is 
necessary. We want you every Sunday. 

Your pastor, like your physician, is always ready to visit you 
when you are sick, if you will send him word, 
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A Wisconsin Method 
of Introducing the Bible 


It used to be said that you could go into many a 
church and Sunday-school, and not find a copy of the 
Bible except the pulpit's copy of the Scriptures. 
This deplorable condition of affairs has improved to 
such an extent that Bibles enough may be found in 
numbers of schools to go into each pupil’s hands. In 
Wisconsin, various methods are employed to get the 
Bible into use by everybody. One way is the poster 
method, which is being used with success by the Rev. 
E. B. Edmunds of Beaver Dam, who is doing much 
good work in the Sunday-school missionary depart- 
ment of the American Baptist Publication Society. 
A sheet 18 & 24 inches is put up in the churches 
wherever he goes, making this announcement in the 
biggest type : 





EVERY ONE ALWAYS 
BRING THE 
WORD OF GOD 
TO THE 
HOUSE OF GOD 
AND USE IT 
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“Aunt Abby” as Part 
of the Easter Service 


A short story read or recited has been found 
useful in some schools to fasten the resurrection 
truths on the pupils during the Easter Day exercises. 
J. U. Rust, superintendent in the McKendree Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, writes that last Easter 
he had a first-class reader render Mrs. Annie Trum- 
bull Slosson’s ‘‘Aunt Abby's First Easter'’ before 
the school, and that it made a deepimpression. This 
story first appeared in The Times of March 15, 1902, 
and has since been given a more permanent place in 
book form under the title, ‘* Aunt Abby’s Neighbors."’ 
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One Who Tarried by the Stuff 


A Story of Faith and Duty-Doing—By H. Clay Trumbull 





OMMIT thy way unto the Lord,’’ or, 
as it more literally reads, ‘‘ Roll thy 
way upon the Lord ; trust also in him, 
and he shall bring it to pass.’’ ‘This 
is not a specific direction for any one 
individual alone, in a peculiar set of 
| circumstances ; it is a general word of 
counsel for every child of God and son 
of man, as to his safest and wisest course of conduct 
and feeling all the way through life. 

A man has his choice between assuming all the 
responsibility for his own way and work in life and 
risking the consequences, or of rolling off that respon- 
sibility upon the Lord and then trusting him fully. 
There ought to be no half-way work in this matter. 
A man should roll off his burden, or struggle under it ; 
he should trust utterly, or not at all. Either the man 
has the responsibility for his course and its conse- 
quences, or God has. ‘There can be no division in 
supreme authority. 

If one really wants to know where the Lord would 
have him serve, he can find out, if he is at the same 
time willing to be anywhere and to do anything that 
the Lord desires. Of course, this involves a readiness 
to have God choose the special field and method of 
work, and to direct as to details, while at the same 
time the man is to exert himself to his utmost in the 
field and work thus assigned. Within those limits 
the man must work as if the whole responsibility were 
on him, and trust as if the whole responsibility were 
with God. Such a course is entirely practicable. 
Many a child of God lives in this way, and is glad to. 
An illustration out of practical life may indicate the 
method and value of such a course. 

Years ago, 1 was acquainted with a Christian worker 
in New England who was widely recognized as a man 
of more than ordinary sweetness and force in spirit 
and conduct. His influence, both direct and uncon- 
scious, was felt to be always positive and always in 
the right direction. He had good report of those 
who were without and of those who were within the 
church of which he was a member and an office- 
bearer. While his manner was exceptionally quiet 
and undemonstrative, he was looked up to in his 
church and in the community more confidently than 
many who were louder in words of profession and ex- 
hortation. In short, he was what is called in New 
England ‘‘a man you can hitch to."’ His business, 
with that of his brother, was the manufacturing and 
selling of stoves, ranges, grates, and furnaces, 

This much I had known of him for years, before I 
learned that which put him in a new light before my 
eyes as ‘‘an example to them that believe,"’ in per- 
mitting God to choose his field of service, and in 
trusting God utterly in that field. It was at a gather- 
ing of representative Christian workers that the ques- 
tion was under discussion as to a believer's duty to 
trust God daily in his ordinary business life. This 
brother arose and quietly gave his testimony, which I 
repeat in substance without the names which might 
identify him. 

Speaking of his early personal plans as to Christian 
service, he said: ‘* My purpose was to go as a mis- 
sionary to South Africa. I gave myself to the Lord 
for that work, expecting and desiring to serve him 
in that field ; but the Lord unmistakably turned me 
from the foreign missionary field, and put me into 
the stove business. And now for more than twenty 
years I have kept at the stove business, with just as 
firm a conviction that I am carrying that business on 
for the Lord as I should have if 1 were in the foreign 
missionary field in South Africa, where it was my 
purpose to be.’’ 

How that testimony rang out in the spiritual ears 
of those who listened! That reminded all that it is 
for God, not for man, to choose the field of his ser- 
vant’s service, and that man is not to say that one 
plane is higher or lower than another where God needs 
and places his child ! 

David, God's chosen soldier-shepherd chieftain, 
rightly made it for a statute and an ordinance for all 
time in Israel, that *‘ as his share is that goeth down 
to the battle, so shall his share be that tarrieth by the 
swuif: they shall share alike.'"’ A man deserves 
higher honor, according as he is where his com- 
mander sets him, whether his assigned place be on 
the battle line or in the camp guard. He who 
judges otherwise misjudges him whom he should serve 
loyally. The right spirit is that which John Newton 
illustrates and commends when he says, ‘‘If two 














angels were sent down from heaven to execute the 
divine command, and one was appointed to conduct 
an empire, and the other to sweep a street, they 
would feel no inclination to change employments.”’ 

Our friend, who was God's chosen missionary in 
‘«the stove business,’’ went on to tell us how he had 
had occasion to trust God utterly in the vicissitudes 
of that business, and again he gave us alesson. He 
referred to the great financial panic of 1857, when 
strong business houses and rich banks in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and other cities, were forced 
to suspend payment, when, in fact, it was not a 
question of assured credit, but one of immediately 
available funds with which one could meet his obli- 
gations at the bank. Ordinary bank accommodations 
were for the time being out of the question. All who 
remember that dark time understand this. 

There came a day when a note of this firm for six 
hundred dollars was due at the bank, which must be 
paid before three o'clock, or ‘‘ go to protest.’’ That 
meant failure. Our friend, the senior partner, exerted 
himself to the utmost to raise the money. He omitted 
no effort in any direction, but every earthly avenue of 
help seemed closed. Then he went on his knees in 
the special emergency, as he was accustomed to go 
day by day in ordinary times, to lay the matter before 
the Lord in prayer and trust. After this, at about 
2 P.M., he went into his counting-room in a composed 
frame of mind, and met his brother, who asked him 
what he was going to do in order to meet that note 
due at three o'clock. 

‘*] told my brother,’’ he said, ‘‘that I had laid 
the matter before the Lord, telling him that our busi- 
ness was his, and was being carried on now as always 
for him ; that, if he could afford to let it go down, we 
could, It was for him to say. At this my brother 
said, ‘That is very well to say, but we've got that 
note to meet, and we ought to meet it. We must 
talk sensibly.’ I answered, ‘ Brother, I've done 
everything in my power already. If you know any- 
thing else that I can do, or that you can, let us try 
it, but as I see nothing else to do, I leave it with the 
Lord.’ 

‘« Just then there was a knock at the office door. 
1 called, ‘Come in.’ Our trusted porter entered. 
He said, ‘Mr. Blank, here is six hundred dollars 
that I've drawn from the savings bank, because I'm 
afraid of the banks. Won't you take the money, and 
do with it what you please? I can trust you, if I 
can't the banks.’ 

‘*I took the money, giving him a receipt, and as 
he closed the door when he went out, I said to my 
brother, ‘John, the Lord doesn’t want his business 
in our hands to go down just yet.’ We met that note, 
and we are still carrying on the Lord’s business as he 
directs."’ 

As I heard that simple recital, more than forty 
years ago, | thanked God anew that there are children 
of God who serve him wholly, and who trust him ut- 
terly ; and ever since then I have wished that more of 
them were ready to do this. Is there any better way 
to live? 

PHILADELPHIA, - 
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The Grace of Listening 
By Ephraim Weber 


HE art of talking is fine, but the art of listening 
is finer. The good listener who cannot talk 
well is greater than the good talker who cannot 

listen well. The talker is the listener's servant. 
There is a way to listen that is even more than an 
art. The sensitive ear, the self-abnegating lips, the 
replying eyes, the face with its heart-script,—having 
these, we raise listening to a grace. A few can listen 
so,.and they are the ones who have caught brother- 
hood from the World-brother who came down to try 
the human bosom. They have something like the 
sensitized ear of Christ, and possess a higher grace of 
hearing than gentlemanliness alone can attain to. To 
listen with that ear will make it gracious for the 
talker,—who may need nothing so ‘much as being 
listened to, If I love my neighbor as myself, | take 
such an interest in him that I let him tell me his little 
troubles and pleasures without interrupting him with 
my own as fast as he reminds me of them. If I do 
so interrupt him, I certainly love myself better. than 
him ; and he certainly somehow perceives this, although 
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he may not notice that, by telling me his troubles 
and pleasures, instead of asking me what mine are, he 
shows that he loves himself better than me. How- 
ever, I shall never get him to love me as he loves 
himself as long as, by such interruptions, I show that 
I love myself better than him ; whereas, if I hear 
him with loving ear and silent tongue and speaking 
face, keeping myself out of his way, he will soon love 
me as he loves himself, or as I love him,—and then 
we ought to be able to help each other, and to like to 
hear each other talk. 

The silence of ignorance and dulness is pitiable ; 
the silence of timidity is wasteful; the silence of 
poltroonery is shameful ; but the silence of brotherly 
love is above rubies. The talkers are plentiful, the 
listeners few ; the still sad music and the still glad 
music of humanity ever move through the staff of 
human speech. ‘‘ Who hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.’’ 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Measles Hospital 
By Clara Dillingham Pierson 


T ISN'T really fun to have the measles, and, when 
Dorothy Hayes awakened one morning in June 
feeling very queer, she wondered if that could be 

the matter. She knew that mama and Aunt Nellie 
had been talking about Ruth Burton's having the mea- 
sles, and had said, ‘‘ Dorothy played with her, and 
probably took them.’’. Dorothy didn’t quite feel 
sick, only weak and queer. She wished maina would 
come in to dress her and talk about things. 

Just as she was wishing this, mama did pull aside 
the curtain that separated the two sleeping-rooms, 
and said: ‘* Well, dearie, what makes you look so 
sober? Don’t you want to have the sunshine in?"’ 
She raised the window-shade, and then called to 
Dorothy's papa. . ‘‘ Do come in here,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
look at this child! She must have the measles.’’ 

Dorothy's papa was a doctor, and doctors are so 
used to seeing people sick with worse diseases that 
they think it almost a joke to have the measles ; that 
is, they think so unless they themselves are the sick 
ones, —and that does not often happen. 

‘«What a beautiful case!’' said he. ‘* Dorothy, 
you look like a great big red rose. Now, if you will 
be good and mind your doctor, you will get along 
finely.’’ 

‘Oh, dear!'’ said Dorothy. ‘I'd a great deal 
rather take care of people who are sick than to be 
sick myself. I'd like to be a doctor or a nurse."’ 

‘Perhaps you may, some day,"’ said papa, ‘‘ but 
now you are my patient, and must obey orders. If 
you are a good patient, I may ask you to nurse a case 
of measles for me some time. What would you say 
to that?’’ 

‘‘And wear a cap and an apron and cuffs and 
things ?’’ asked Dorothy. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered papa ; 
must be a good patient first.’’ 

So he got his medicine case, and fixed some tab- 
lets and powders at once, and said she must not have 
a bright light in the room, or be allowed to get at all 
cold, and then he went off to eat his breakfast and 
begin his day's work. 

Dorothy thought it pretty hard to have to stay in 
bed on such a beautiful day, even with her best doll, 
Milicent May, for company. * Milicent May looked 
so fat and well and cheerful that she did not seem 
really polite. Dorothy thought that she ought to look 
a little sorry for her. Perhaps Dorothy was cross. 
At any rate, she tucked Milicent May under the bed 
clothes with her face down, and was just getting ready 
to cry when mama came in. 

‘¢ The ambulance is at the door,’’ said she. 
you hear its gong?”’ 

Dorothy listened, and heard what sounded like 
Aunt Nellie’s voice saying : 

‘*Clang ! clang! clang! clang !"’ 

Dorothy knew about ambulances,—those big cov- 
ered wagons in which sick people are carried to 
hospitals, and she wondered what new game this was. 

‘Of course, I hear. if," said Dorothy, who was 
always ready to make believe. 

‘*] will go and see what is the matter,"’ said mama. 

In a minute she came back with Aunt Nellie, and 
between them they held a box cover, made to look 
like the stretcher on which sick people are carried. 
On this lay a doll that Dorothy had never seen be- 
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fore, —one with a bisque head, and on whose face and 
neck and arms were many small dots of red paint. 
Beside the new comer lay a note, which mama read 
aloud. This was it: 

To THE HEAD NURSE of THE MEASLES HOSPITAL. 

Miss Dorothy Hayes: 1 send you a patient very sick 
with measles. Her name is Flora Dora Gray. Give her the 
best of care. Keep her room dark. Do not allow her to take 
cold. Amuse her as well as you can, for she is a stranger, and 
may be lonely. I will call often to see her. 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT CLARKE HAYEs, M. D. 

«« 1 will take good care of you,’’ Dorothy said. ‘You 
poor sick child! This is just the right hospital for 
you, and Dr. Hayes is a very, very fine doctor. Oh, 
you are a beautiful case !"’ 

Aunt Nellie made a handkerchief cap for Dorothy 
to wear. She couldn't very well put on an apron 
because she was in bed, but she pretended that she had 
the apron and cuffs, and was a real trained nurse. 

Flora Dora Gray needed a great deal of attention, 
and she had it. Sometimes she had to have stories 
told to her, and sometimes she had callers. 
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At noon Dr. Hayes called, and counted Flora 
Dora's pulse, and said that she was doing very well 
indeed. There were a great many other things to be 
done for her. After dinner, Flora Dora had to take a 
nap, and Dr. Hayes said he thought that, in cases 
like hers, the patient was more likely to sleep if the 
nurse lay very quietly beside her with closed eyes. 
Dorothy tried it, and Flora Dora must have had a 
lovely nap, for Dorothy slept two hours, and her 
patient never moved during that time. 

It was not a very long sickness, after all, and one 
morning Dorothy awakened to find every red spot 
gone from Flora Dora's face and arms. 

‘Your patient is doing finely,’’ said Dr. Hayes. 
‘«T think she may be dressed to-day, and go into the 
sitting-room."’ 

‘«Truly, papa?’’ cried Dorothy. ‘*Oh! but then 
who would take care of her, and keep her from get- 
ting too tired ?’’ 

‘*Well,"’ said Dr. Hayes, ‘‘ you might be dressed, 
and go with her.’’ And Dorothy was. 

STANTON, MICH. 
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‘If | Were a Minister,’”’ or both. 





With this article is concluded the series ‘‘If | Were a Minister” and ‘‘ If | Were a Layman,”’ written 
respectively by one of the most prominent laymen and one of the most prominent ministers in America. 
The six articles have aroused widespread interest, and calls have come from both clergymen and laymen 
for their permanent preservation in pamphlet form. The Sunday School Times Co. is therefore ready to 
supply either of the two sets of three articles each in attractive pamphlet form, at 5 cents each or $3 a 
hundred. When ordering, be careful to state whether you wish the series ‘“‘ If | Were a Layman,” or 








i’ I WERE a layman, I should sit down at my 
earliest leisure and figure out on paper what pro- 
portion of my annual income I am in the habit 
of giving away. I should do this on paper, for things 
seen in the mind seem larger than when those same 
things are written down with pen and ink. The 
imagination is not a good arithmetician, and a Chris- 
tian should never trust himself in vital matters to his 
general impressions. 

Laymen are as wild in estimating their benevo- 
lences as preachers are in estimating their congrega- 
tions. In both cases an actual count is informing. 
The average layman is not nearly so generous as he 
ought to be, and this is terribly true among layqen 
whose worldly goods are most abundant. It is true 
now, as it was in Jesus’ day, that the poorest give 
the most. Figures are published from time to time 
showing that the benevolences of the American people 
are enormous, and many a niggardly layman, on read- 
ing the figures, holds up his head, thanking God he 
belongs to so generous a tribe. But when these be- 
nevolences are analyzed, it turns out that nine-tenths of 
the money was given by a dozen large givers, and that 
the great mass of rich men and women have not 
seized their opportunity. 

Now a large proportion of all the wealth of our 
republic is in the hands of professing Christians. 
The men and women, in large numbers, who live in 
the costliest hotels, and who have the most magnifi- 
cent summer homes, and who crowd the finest ocean 
steamers, and who travel in palace cars across the 
land, are members of the Christian Church. And it 
must be admitted that the great majority of these 
people have not as yet learned the A B C's of Chris- 
tian benevolence. In the grace of giving American 
Christianity is yet in the stone age. 

Because laymen as arule do not know how to give, 
the church is everywhere handicapped by lack of 
money. The average minister does not receive the 
salary which his Christian brethren ought to give 
him, Many a man is harassed by financial cares all 
through his ministerial life. He educates his chil- 
dren by sacrifices which cut deep. He preaches 
during his vacation to pay his vacation expenses. He 
is made to feel constantly his dependence and his 
poverty. He looks forward to an old age for which 
he is not able to provide. Embarrassments in en- 
deavoring to make both ends meet, and anxieties 
concerning the future, play havoc with the mood of 
mind out of which the best sermons come. 

And all this mental torture goes on in many cases 
with laymen sitting in the pew abundantly able to 
Place the minister's salary at a figure which would 
Supply his every need. To a man of noble spirit 
there is nothing more galling than to be straitened 


constantly in money matters, and nothing more hu- 
miliating than to be imposed on by Christian men simply 
because he is a preacher. Doctors with a practice of 
five thousand dollars a year, and lawyers with an in- 
come of ten thousand dollars or more, and mer- 
chants and farmers worth their hundreds of thousands, 
will let a man not a whit their inferior in brain power 
and industry labor as their pastor for one or two or 
three thousand dollars a year, and never realize how 
mean a thing they are doing. There are clergymen 
with millionaires in their congregation whose salary is 
so small that they lay awake nights figuring how their 
next month's expenses can be met. It is not uncom- 
mon for Christian merchants and others to estimate 
the salary proper for a minister just as they would 
estimate the salary of a bookkeeper or stenographer, 
forgetful of the long and costly years of preparation 
necessary to fit the minister for his work, the unusual 
expenses which his position involves, and also the 
comparative shortness of the period during which he 
can do effective work. 

But it is not the minister alone who suffers. The 
whole church is maimed and degraded. A college 
president has recently been saying that the nation 
should pour more money into our common schools. 
They are not, he says, doing the work which ought to 
be done, therefore double and quadruple their equip- 
ment! A like cry needs to be raised concerning our 
churches. They need more money. They must 
have it. Laymen must give it. Many a layman has 
widened amazingly the scale of his home expendi- 
tures within the last twenty years, who is content that 
the church of God should go on in the narrow way of 
a generation ago. The church to-day is not doing 
the work which the world calls for. It must be ex- 
panded. Its trained workers must be multiplied. 
Its activities must be extended. Laymen must give 
as they have never given before. If I were a layman, I 
should want to keep my church abreast with the times. 
If I were dressed in fine linen, and fared sumptuously 
every day, I should not allow the church of God to 
take simply the crumbs which fell from my table. 
And if I permitted my family to live in luxury through 
the winter, and in still greater luxury through the 
summer, I should not put off the home or foreign 
missionary society with a pittance. If I found myself 
spending more money on dinners and travel than I 
was spending for the advancement of the kingdom of 
God, I should ask myself what sort of a man I was ; 
and if, on inspecting my account-book, I discovered 
that the lodges and clubs got more of my money each 
year than my church, I should conclude that, how- 
ever God might have winked at my wickedness in the 
days of my ignorance, he was now certainly calling 
upon me to repent. The use which a Christian man 
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makes of his money is the finest and truest test of his 
Christianity. It is the fruit by which he is to be 
known. If, then, I were a layman, I should set aside 
each year a fixed proportion of my income, and that 
sum should be sacredly kept for benevolent causes. 
And the proportion should be such that should the 
amount become known to my brethren at the judg- 
ment day, I should not hang my head in shame. 

And if I were a layman in authority, and had men 
or women working for me, I should pray for grace 
that I might deal with all my servants as I should 
wish Christ to deal with me. There is a sentence of 
Paul which I should keep constantly before my mind's 
eye : ‘* Masters, give unto your servants that which is 
just and equal, knowing that ye also have a master in 
heaven.'' To give labor that which is ‘just and 
equal"’ is the cardinal duty of our age. It is because 
too many Christian men have been negligent at this 
point that the church of God suffers reproach, and 
thousands of wage-earners are hopelessly estranged. 

Our present industrial order throws the lives and 
homes of men into the hands of the strong. Under 
the principle of competition, the weak are crowded 
mercilessly to the wall. It is for Christian men to 
mitigate, so far as possible, the evils of the system 
under which the world to-day is living, by the con- 
stant exercise of consideration and compassion, 
Christian men must at all costs be pitiful and kind. 
If they are not this, they are not Christians, A 
Christian employer who is not Christian in the treat- 
ment of his men is worse than an infidel. Men are 
indeed their brothers’ keepers, and upon no Christian 
man does such a heavy responsibility rest as upon the 
man who is a large employer of labor. 

It is for him to sweeten life, and to break down, so 
far as lies within his power, the antagonisms by which 
society to-day is filled with bitterness and hatred. To 
be negligent of the welfare and happiness of those 
who are co-operating with me in the building of my 
fortune I should count the most damning of all sins. 
I should make sure that no human being should be 
compelled to work for me seven days out of every 
week, and that no one should work for me in sur- 
roundings destructive to health, and that every one 
of my employes should receive wages sufficient to 
enable him to live in virtue and strength. Professing 
to be a follower of Jesus, I should aim, first of all, to 
shun the sin which to my Master is the blackest and 
most heinous,—the sin of inhumanity ; and I should 
count myself growing in grace only as I found myself 
obeying more completely the law which bids me love 
my neighbor as myself. 
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Using Easter Wildflowers in the 
Country Sunday-School 
By Anne H. Woodruff 


HE more we do for Christ, the more interest we 
take in the work. In order,to get a child to 
feel that he has a share in the church, get him 

to do something to express the love that may be bud- 
ding in his young heart. I havein mind a little country 
church which, on Easter Sunday, the children made 
beautiful with wildflowers, —violets, hepaticas, spring 
beauty, dog-tooth violets, and bloodroot blossoms, — 
their fresh and fragrant loveliness typical of the glo- 
rious resurrection of the ‘‘dead in Christ."’ Of 
course, this is possible only when Easter comes late 
in the season. Other flowers may have a place, but 
there is a tender memory connected with these ‘lilies 
of the field'’ which recalls our Saviour’s words. 

There is a sweet and subtle connection between our 
thoughts of heaven and flowers. In after years, the 
springtime will bring back to these scholars—even 
those who have wandered away from the teachings of 
their youth—the remembrance of innocent and holy 
aspirations. Such an experience as the gathering of 
sweet flowers for such a purpose may make more 
forcible your teaching, and when is added to the 
pleasure the thought that he is doing it for the dear 
Saviour, the young heart will swell with the thought 
that he too has a share in his love. 

Let every offering, no matter how trifling, have a 
place in the general adornment. It is sanctified by 
the love which prompted it,—the only motive which 
makes any gift worthy of acceptance. Let the chil- 
dren do the beautitying, under the direction of older 
heads. © It is not well for them to think the church is 
for the older people. There is danger that when they 
have outgrown the Sunday-school they will think they 
have outgrown the church, and you see them _no more. 

CHICAGO. 
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Lesson 13. 


March 29. First Quarterly Review 





Golden Text: Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the world.— Matt. 28 : 20. 


Lesson Calendar 


January 4.—Paul and Silas at Philippi 
January 11.—Christian Living 
January 18.- Paul at ‘hessalonica and Berea 
Jan. 25.—Paul’s Counsel to the Thessalonians . 
February 1.—Paul at Athens 
. February 8.—The Church at Corinth Founded 
February 15.—Christian Self-Control 
February 22.—Christian Love 
March 1.—Paul and Apollos 
March 8.—Paul at Ephesus 
March 15.—The Riot at Ephesus 
March 22.—Paul’s Message to the Ephesians 
. March 29.—Review. 


Acts 16 : 22-34 

. Phil. 4: 1-13 
Acts 17: 1-12 

. 1 Thess. 5 : 14-28 
. . Acts 17: 22-34 
Acts 18: 1-11 

1 Cor. 8: 4-13 

a2 . « £ae8. = 
Acts 18: 24 to 19:6 

. . , Acts 19: 13-20 
Acts 19 : 29-40 
Eph. 2: 1-10 


April 5.—Paul’s Farewell to Ephesus... ... . Acts 20 : 28-38 

. April 12.—The Resurrection . . . . .3 Cor. 15: 20, 21, 50-58 
3. April 19.—The Law of Love ; Temperance 

Lesson ° 


Rom. 13: 7-14 
. April 26 


. Acts 21: 3-52 

. . Acts 21: 30-39 
Act. 23: 12-22 
Acts 24: 10-'6, 24-26 
Acts 26: 19-29 

Rom. 8: 1-14 

. . . Acts 27: 33-44 
Acts 28: 16 24, 30, 31 
.2 Tim. 3: 14 to 4:8 


Paul's Journey to Jerusalem... . 
May 3.—Paul Arrested 
. May 1o.—The Plot against Paul 
. May 17.—Paul before Felix 
May 24.—Paul before Agrippa 
. May 31.—The Life-Giving Spirit 
June 7.—Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck. . 
. June 14.—Paul at Rome , ° 
June 21.—Paul's Charge to Timothy 
3. June 28.—Review. 
x 


The peace that passes all understanding comes 
from the passion that passes knowledge. 
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The wise teacher builds his new teaching on his 
disctple's old truths. 


Yitles and Golden Texts 


I. PAUL AND SILAS AT PHILIPPI. 
Believe cn the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved.—Alc/s 16: 31. 


2. CHRISTIAN LIVING. 
Rejoice in the Lord always.—PAz/. 4: 4. 


3. PAUL AT THESSALONICA AND BEREA, 
Thy word is a lamp unto my feet.—/sa. 1179 : 105. 


4. PAUL'S COUNSEL TO THE THESSALONIANS. 
Hold fast that which is good.—s 7hess. 5 : 21. 


5. PAUL AT ATHENS. 
He preached unto them Jesus, and the resurrec- 
tion.—Acts 17 : 78. 


6. THE CHURCH AT CORINTH FOUNDED. 
Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.—s Cor. 3: 717. 


CHRISTIAN SELF-CONTROL. 
Let us therefore follow after the things which make 
for peace.—Aom. 14 : 19. 
8. CHRISTIAN LOVE, 
Now abideth faith, hope, charity, but the greatest 
of these is charity.—s Cor. 137: 73. 


9. PAUL AND APOLLOS. 

If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your heav- 
enly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him ?—Lwuke 71 : 13. 


10. PAUL AT EPHESUS. 
The name of the Lord Jesus was magnified.—Ac#s 
19: 47. 
11. THE RIOT AT EPHESUS. 
The Lord preserveth the faithful.—Psa. 37 : 23. 


12. PAUL'S MESSAGE TO THE EPHESIANS. 
By grace are ye saved through faith.— ZA. 2: &. 


13. REVIEW. 
Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.—.Vatt. 28 


20. 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


GOOD review must be planned for ahead. In 

this quarter there are five lessons from the 

Epistles, and these hardly afford good themes 
for review. 1 advise not touching them, excepting 
that on Christian love. Assign to teachers before- 
hand the lessons on which you will call on them for 
the lesson story, which they are to be ready to give 
in two-minute talks. Have on the board before you 
begin the review the words, Paul’s, Pulpits, Perse- 
cutions, Prisons. Then, when you come to the 
review, ask questions as follows: In what city do 
we find Paul at the beginning of this quarter's les- 
sons? Philippi. Where did he preach in this city ? 
In the open air. What was the consequence of 
the success of his work? He was scourged. What 
else? He was put in prison. Now put down the 
letters O. A. under ‘‘ Pulpit,” for ‘Open Air,” W. 
for ‘‘ Whipped,” and J. for ‘‘ Prison.’’ To what city 
did Paul go next? Thessalonica. Here, where did 
he preach? In the synagogue. What was the re- 
sult in this city? He was driven out, and had to 
flee. Put down in their appropriate place the letters 
S.—D. 0. Where do we find him next? In Berea. 
Here, in what building did he preach? In the syna- 
gogue. Did they leave him alone here? No; they 
drove him out. Now again put down the letters S. 
—D. O. See him next. He is now in what city? 
Athens. Where did he preach in this city? On 
Mars Hill. Did they persecute him in Athens? 
No. What didthey do? They mocked. Put down 
now the letters M. H.—M. Where do we find him 
next? In Corinth. Where was his pulpit in this 
city? In the synagogue, then in the house of Jus- 
tus. Was he troubled by his foes in Corinth? Yes ; 
he was put out of the synagogue. Put down the 
letters S., J. H., D.O. See him now in Ephesus. 
Here too we find him first in what building? The 
synagogue. Did he stay there? No; he was driven 
out, Where did he then go? To the house of Tyran- 
nus. Did anything farther a to him in Ephe- 
sus? Yes; they drove him out from that city. Put 
down now the letters S., H. T., Mob. 

As you go from one of these places to the other in 
your review, ask the teacher prepared beforehand to 
give the brief story, after the school has given the 
main facts called for above. 


ta pe 
How 


Now ask some teacher to give you the very pith 
and kernel of all of Paul's preaching as given in the 
lesson on Christian love. hen sing some hymn like 
‘* Love divine, all love excelling.” 

Note.—In each case put down the name of the city 
in which Paul was at the time of that lesson. 





to Illustrate the 


PAUL’S 
PULPITS. PERSECUTIONS. PRISONS. 


Philippi. O. A. , J. 
Thessalonica. S, 

Berea. 5S. 

Athens. M. H. 

Corinth. S., J. H. 

Ephesus. S., H. T. 
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The Word of light overcomes the works of darkness. 
oo 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs '’) 
** My hope is built on nothing less."’ 
‘* Allhail, the power of Jesus’ name."’ 
‘* The church's one foundation."’ 
* To thy temple I repair."’ 
‘' A charge to keep I have."’ 
** Oft in danger, oft in woe."’ 
** Throw out the life-line.’’ 
** Blest be the tie that binds."’ 
% 


Love is the lamp of earth and the light of heaven. 


Psalm 145 : 1-8. 

(216: 1-6. 310: 1-5.) 
Psalm 1 : 1-6. 

(1: 1-3. 2: 1-3.) 

Psalm 115 : I-11, 
(165 : 1-3. 23% : 1-3.) 

Psalm 34 : 11-18. 
(47: 1-6. 70: 1-3.) 

Psalm 133 : 1-3. 
(197: 1, 2. 288: 1, 2.) 





An ever-present help for the puzzled superintenden: | 
at review time is John B. Smith’s Review exercise, 
That for the first quarter can be had for $1 a hun- 
dred, postpaid, from The Sunday School Times Co. 








The art of Corinth is in the past tense, but the art 
of Christ knows no tense at all. 


od 
Review 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Christ’s Presence 


O, 1 AM with you alway (Golden Text, Lesson 
13). A recent writer comments on the difficulty 
one often finds in obtaining an interview with 

an old neighbor with whom one was once a barefoot 
comrade, after that neighbor has risen into prominent 
position. One may find a butler at the door, or a 
guard in the anteroom, or, if one succeeds in carry- 
ing these outer works, there is the private secretary 
in the office next to his own. A committee of the 
most eminent citizens of the West not long since 
made a trip to New York to talk with a certain rich 
man upon an errand of vital importance to the public, 
but, do their best, they never got within sight of the 
face of the man they sought. The traveler in Europe 
knows the moment the royal family has returned to 
any national palace by the closed gate and the armed 
sentry. How differently Christ deals with us! No 
armed sentry keeps us away from him. The hum- 
blest saint—yes, the humblest sinner who comes 
with repentance and faith—may always come with- 
out question into his presence, and know his loving 
fellowship. 


The Highest Success 


Rejoice in the Lord always (Golden Text, Lesson 
2). When Mr. Russell Sage was eighty-five years 
old, and still pushing his business interests as keenly 
as at any time in the last threescore years, he was 
asked in an interview why he continued in business 
at his great age, when he already had more money 
than he could possibly use. He replied: ‘‘I do not 
care for money as money. I am not avaricious. I 
enjoy my work, and like to be successful.” It is 
very likely that that is true of a great many men of 
large wealth who continue in business, to enjoy their 
success. It brings to them a certain happiness. The 


highest success in the world comes from doing with 
full devotion the work which God gives us to do, and 
from the consciousness that we are pleasing him and 
blessing our fellowmen. If we have that conscious 
ness, we may ‘‘ rejoice in the Lord always.” 


The Bible Lamp 


Thy word is a ae unto my feet (Golden Text, 
Lesson 3). The late Rear Admiral Phillip was one 
of the most beloved heroes who gained added glory 
at the battle of Santiago. It was he who, whet 
his men were cheering over the victory, said to 
them, ‘‘ Don’t cheer, boys ; the poor fellows are dy- 
ing.” And immediately after the battle he called all 
the officers and men together on deck, and told them 
that he wanted to bear his testimony to his faith in 
God, and publicly thank God for his preservation of 
their lives. Seldom has the nation been so thrilled 
as it was by these two deeds of reverence and thanks- 
giving. Since the good admiral has gone home to 
heaven, a man who has seen his Bible, says of it 
have never seen a Bible more marked and thumbed 
than his. The portions most marked are the four- 
teenth chapter of John and the eighth chapter of 
Romans. It was Admiral Phillip’s custom to note 00 
the margin the dates when he began either the Old 
or the New Testament in his readings in course. 
find twelve dates noted when he began to read the 
Old Testament, and thirty-four when he began te 
read the New. Many, many times he must have 
read the Bible from its beginning to its end. I find 
here the secret of his gentleness and power.” 


Getting the Worst of It 

Hold fast that which is good (Golden Text, Le* 
son 4). A boy came to the door of a lady’s house, 
and asked if she did not wish some berries, for be 
had been out all day gathering them. ‘ Yes, said 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 29 


the lady, ‘I will take them.” So she took the bas- 
ket, and stepped into the house, the boy remaining 
outside, whistling to some canary birds hanging in 
their cages on the porch. ‘‘ Why don’t you come in 
and see that I measure your berries right?” said the 
lady. ‘How do you know but that I may cheat 
you?” ‘I am not afraid,” said the boy, ‘for you 
would get the worst of it.” ‘Get the worst of it!” 
said the lady. ‘‘What do you mean by that?” 
‘“Why, ma’am,” said the boy, ‘‘I should only lose 
my berries, but you would make yourself a thief. 
Don’t you think that would be getting the worst of 
it?” Itis only by holding fast to that which is good 
that we escape the worst and make sure of the best. 


People who Abide 

Now abideth (Golden Text, Lesson 8). ‘* What 
sort of a person is most 7 to you?” asked one 
clergyman of another. ‘‘I mean to you personally 
and individually.” His friend looked puzzled, and 
the questioner went on: ‘‘Is it the man who agrees 
with all your views, and so helps you with his sympa- 
thy and comprehension, or the independent thinker, 
who argues with you, and stimulates you to write 
convincing, stirring sermons?” ‘If you really want 
to know," said the older man, with symptoms of a 
smile at the corners of his mouth, ‘‘it isn't either of 
those men who helps me most. It’s the man who 
may or may not agree with my views, but who cares 
enough about my sermons to come on a stormy Sun- 
day, when most people stay at home. He is’my best 
helper.” Faith, hope, and charity incarnate in boys 
and girls and men and women are the abiding forces 
in Sunday-school and church, as these graces are the 
abiding factors in the holy life. 


Mr. Spurgeon’s Prayers 

How much more shall your heavenly Father give? 
(Golden Text, Lesson 9). Dr. Wayland Hoyt tells 
how he once asked Mr. Spurgeon, who had been telling 
him some of the wonders that prayer had wrought for 
him, how he prayed. The — preacher answered, 
‘I take a promise and plead it.” What infinite zest 
and enthusiasm it would add to the Bible reading of 
many if they would thus appropriate the promises of 
God as they read ! 


New York CIty. 


Truths for eternity are tested in time. 





If it is known that a ready-made review such as 
Smith’s Review for the First Quarter will be used in 
the Sunday-school, there will not be that falling off in 
attendance which has been noticed by superintendents 
on Review Sunday. $1 a hundred, postpaid. 











Paul’s Letters to the Sunday-School 


A Suggestion for Teaching the Lessons from the 
Episties to Younger Classes 


By Delavan L. Pierson 


HE every-day language of the scholar is often 
very different from that of the teache and is 
in still greater contrast to that of the Bible. A 
story is told of a bright young urchin from the slums, 
who was found and placed in the public school. His 
education had been of the ‘‘ Chimmie Fadden ” type, 
and his vocabulary corresponded. He became inter- 
ested in the school the first day, and when the teacher 
read a few sentences from the primer, and asked the 
boys to see which one could best repeat them after 
her in their own language, the aforesaid youngster 
was the first to raise his hand. The original quota- 
tion ran: ‘*See the cow. Isit notaprettycow? Can 
the cow run? Yes, the cow can run. Can the cow 
run as fast as the horse? No, the cow cannot run as 
fast as the horse.” It was paraphrased by the boy 
as follows: ‘t Ketch on tode cow. Ain't she a bute ? 
Can de cow git a moveon? Sure! Can de cow hump 
herself as fast as de horse? Naw! De cow ain't in 
it wid de horse. See!” 
_ This is an instance as extreme as it is amusing, but 
it illustrates the necessity of finding a ‘* point of con- 
tact” in language as well as inexperience. The fail- 
ure to do so is the reason why many teachers do 
not succeed in holding the attention of their Sunday- 
school classes. This is also one reason why it is often 
found a little difficult to make the lessons from Paul’s 
Epistles interesting and practical to the boys and 
girls of the junior and intermediate departments. 
Many of these lessons seem to be a bundle of texts, 
with so many good precepts that both teachers and 
Scholars are bewildered. One method of preparin 
and presenting these lessons that has been foun 
especially stimulating and helpful is to paraphrase 
and adapt it to the individual class in language and 
€xperience, even to the bringing in of scholars’ names. 
his has two very practical advantages,—it necessi- 
tates an understanding of the passage, and applies 
the truth to present conditions. It makes the letter 
more real to the boys and girls. 
There are two ways of making use of the idea of a 
paraphrase, both of which are good ; the one is for 
the teacher to make it, and the other for the scholars 
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to write theirown. In the latter case each member 
of the class may take a separate verse, or a prize may 
be offered for the best rendering of the whole, to be 
brought to the class the Sunday following the study 
of the selected passage. As an example of this 
method, let us take the lesson from Paul's First Epis- 
tle to the Thessalonians (January 25,—1 Thess. 5: 
14-28). Imagine the letter coming from a distant 
teacher, pastor, or superintendent, to the class of 
boys. 
[Place and date.] 

MY DEAR Boys : 

I want you to see if you cannot get all the class to kee 
good order, and to encourage any who may be afraid to noes 4 
out in answer to questions, and help those who want to do right 
but find it is hard work. Don't get angry or impatient if the 
other boys annoy you, and don’t pay them back in their coin, 
but always do what is right and kind both in school and out. 
Always be cheerful, and don't forget to pray or to thank God 
for all his goodness to you, because he likes to have you show 
that you are thankful, Then, too, be sure to follow your good 
impulses, and do not treat lightly God's Word as it comes from 
your pastor or teacher. Look to see if a thing is right accord- 
ing to the teachings of Christ, and then, if it is, hold on to it 
through thick and thin ; but if it is wrong, or doubtful, let it 
alone as you would poison. 

Now may God himself make you pure in body and mind and 
soul, and keep you so. He will, if you will let him. I wish 
you would pray for me. Show your friendship for each other, 
and be sure that all read this letter. May God be with you 
and bless you. Good-by. 


Or take the lesson from Paul's first letter to the 
Corinthians (February 22,—1 Cor. 13). 


A Love Letter 

MY DEAR GIRLS: 

(I want you to understand how important true love is.) 
If I should be able to speak like a great orator, or like an angel, 
and did not love God and love you, my words would mean no 
more than if they came from a phonograph. And if I should 
be able to speak like Paul, and should know more than any 
one else on earth, and could work miracles, if I did not have 
love in my heart I should be of no account. And even if I 
should give away everything I have to the poor, and should 
even be killed as a martyr, but were unloving, | shall not be 
rewarded for it. 

Remember that true love bears ill-treatment patiently, and 
returns good for evil. If we really love, we will not wish for 
what a to others, and will not brag of what we can do or 
be proud of what we have. True love makes us modest and 
unselfish ; it keeps us from being easily offended, and from 
taking any notice of mean things that others may do to us. 
Such love also doesn't take pleasure in naughty words or acts, 
but it likes what is true and pure. Love makes us forgiving and 
trustful, leads us to look at the bright side of things, and to 
remain true to the end. 

True love never dies out. The time will come when there 
will be no need of preaching or speaking a great many lan- 
guages, and when we shall see how little we really know ; for 
now we really don’t know very much, and can't teach very 
well, but when we get to heaven we shail let go all the foolish 
ideas we have here. A baby talks baby-talk, and a little girl 
ng with dolls and ‘‘ makes believe,"’ but grown-up people 

ave given up these things ; so when we get to heaven we shall 
give up many habits and thoughts we have now, for then we 
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never change,—belief in God, hope of everlasting life, and the 
true love that I -have been writing to you about, and the most 
important and best of all three is this love. 
Brook.yn, N. Y. 
~ 


To be identified with His death is to be united with 
his life. 
oa 


An Outline of the Book of Acts 
By Professor H. M. Hamill, D.D. 


[At the request of the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, Professor Hamill has written out for the bene- 
fit of its readers a brief outline of the Book of Acts 
which he has presented on the platform at different 
Sunday-school conferences. There is a decided gain 
in getting a comprehensive bird's-eye view of any sec- 
tion of the Bible which we may be studying. The 
following simple outline does this for the book from 
which most of the International Lessons for the first 
six months of 1903 are taken. Professor Hamill's out- 
line is so clean cut, simple, and at the same time 
inclusive of the main points, that it is heartily com- 
mended to all who would gain a fresh view of this 
book of early church history. } 


Acts 28 CHAPTERS. 





go YEARS. 
jo A.D. 60 A.D. 
| CHAPTERS 1-7, }| CHAPTERS 8-12. | CHAPTERS 13-28. | 
1 7 YEARS. | 11 YEARS. | «Years. | 
A. R. 
J-erusalem, S-amaria. A-ntioch, 
P-eter. P-hilip. P-aul. 
J-ewish. J-G=Jewish Gentile. G-entile. 
Org-anization. Trans-ition. Exp-ansion. 


Acts includes twenty-eight chapters, thirty years, 
and three parts, extending from the Ascension, A.D. 
30, to Paul’s Roman imprisonment, A.D. 60. Histor 
begins with a hundred and twenty disciples, ends with 
the gospel in all centers of Asia, Europe, Africa. 

Part 1 begins with Ascension, continues through 
seven chapters and seven years, to death of Stephen. 
Scene : Mother church, Jerusalem; Peter, the typical 
Jewish-Christian, as leader; church prosperous, con- 
tented, mon-missionary; persecution scatters it (strik- 
ing amatch). Period of Organization. 

Part 2, five chapters, eleven years, from Stephen’s 
death to James’s death and second great persecution; 
Samaria center of new church; hybrid, more catholic; 
Philip, a lay preacher, the typical leader, led by Holy 
Spirit ; miracles and visions opening way to Gentile 
accessions. Period of 7ransition. 

Part 3, sixteen chapters and twelve years from 
death of James to Paul in Rome. Paul, the great 
missionary apostle, leading; Antioch, the center of 


























shall know quite as well as God knows us now. Butletusnot Gentile church. Period of Expansion, Gospel cap- 
forget that we have three things worth having, and that we shall tures all the world. 
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One motive for one Master will make one mind 
in all. 
« 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


F THE lesson suggestions have been observed, 
something like the following matcrial should be 
available for the review,—a simple map, on which 

red and blue ribbons indicate Paul's journeys ; the 
review circle on the blackboard; four of Paul's letters, 
in rolls, tied in a bunch ; a double scroll, represent- 
ing the old Scriptures; probably the picture roll, 
illustrating many of the lessons as taught ; verses or 
chorus from several songs. 

Distribute beforehand among the classes or pupils 
(if there is only one class) as many items of the re- 
view as possible, calling for these at the proper time. 

Children, for three months every lesson has taught 
us about the same man,—Paul. We have kept his 
name at the top of our board. What was his work? 
(Point to review circle.) To tell the good news, 
—*'' How to be a Christian.” Who remembers what 
kind of work he sometimes did with his hands? 
Made tents and wrote letters. 

To-day we will see how much we remember about 
him. Our map will help us to follow his journeys. 
Our pictures and review circle will help us to remem- 
ber what happened at each place. Here is where we 
started at Philippi. Our picture shows Paul in 
Prison. Harry may tell us who these people are. 
What did the jailer ask? What did Paul answer? 
All repeat, ‘‘ Believe,” etc. Here is another picture 
of Paul in —— Prison. Is this the same prison? 
What is Paul doing? Class A may tell us what Paul 
wrote in this letter,—that Christians must ¢Aink and 





do. ‘‘ Whatsoever things,” etc. ;- also, “‘ Rejoice,” etc. 
(All repeat each Golden Text.) 

Donald, you may bring the Bible scroll, and Ethel 
may hold my Bible, while we say, ‘‘ Thy word,” etc. 


PAUL TELLS GOOD NEWS 
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Our circle says, ** Study God's word always.” Why ? 

Because the Bible shows a safe way to dive. Sing 
**Holy Bible.” (See comments, Lesson 3). Class B 
stand and tell a few things Paul wrote in his rules 
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for a Christian. All repeat,‘‘ Hold fast,” 
etc. Who can find the ribbon at Athens ? 
Dorothy may. How many remember 
the monuments there? Class C, tell us 
what Paul read on one of them, and what 
he did. School repeat, ‘‘ He preached,” 
etc. Everybody stand while we sing 
‘‘Tell me the story of Jesus’’ (Lesson 
3). Let us all repeat this story (Lesson 
9), ‘* Jesus lived on this earth,” etc. 

Mabel, can you find Corinth, near 
Athens? Make S and T on the board, 
and your class may tell who came to 
help Paul in Corinth. Paul wanted the 
people to begin right, and he taught there 
a long time. So many believed that 
they started a church. The boys re- 
eat this text, ‘‘Other foundation,” etc. 
Miss D——’s class has the letter about 
self-control. 
temperance verse, ‘‘God gave me this 
good body” (Lesson 7). 
peat, ‘‘ Let us therefore,” etc. 

Who can write on the board for me 
the word about which Paul wrote a com- 
sition? I am glad to see so many 
feada. George may write Love. Now, 
Mary, hold your Bible while we sing 
‘‘I am so glad,” or ‘‘ Jesus loves me.” 
Love does more than anything else in 


this world, so love is greatest—always. | 


Repeat John 3: 16, and sing softly : 


** Father of all, in heaven above, 
We thank thee for thy love ’’ (Lesson 8). 


All, ‘‘And now abideth,” etc. 

The girls in Class E may tell about 
the helper Jesus promised. Sing, ‘‘ There 
is a holy dove" (Lesson 9). Who may 
have this helper, and where may we find 
him? Let us all say, *‘ Your heavenly 
Father gives.” Sing, ‘‘ Ask the Saviour 
to Ae/p you.” Let us pray, ‘‘ Help us 
to do the things we should” (Lessons 
6, 9). 

Now, Jamie, can you show where our 
ribbon crosses the water to Ephesus? 
You may tell about the bonfire. Your 
class repeat the text, ‘‘ The name,” etc. 
Six of our Golden Texts mention Jesus’ 
name. All sing, ‘‘ There is no name so 
sweet on earth” (Lesson 10). We pray 
so often, ‘*‘ Hallowed [holy] be thy 
name.” 

Ruth, will you show us how Paul fin- 
ished one journey and began another? 
Here he is at Ephesus again. Class F, 
what great temple and goddess were 
in Ephesus. Gertrude, tell what hap- 
pened because of the little images. 
Sing, ‘Though the heathen bow to 
idols” (Lesson 5). Children, was Paul 
afraid? No; he was always faithful. 
‘The Lord preserveth,” etc. 

What class has the last letter, with 
Paul's message? Please stand, and re- 
peat ‘By grace,” etc. In all of Paul's 
long journeys we find he a/ways told the 
good news about Jesus. Do you know 
why he was so brave and faithful ? 
Some years before, when Jesus was go- 
ing back to heaven, he talked to his 
helpers, and said, ‘‘Lo, I am with you 
a/ways, even unto the end of the world.” 
Our picture shows him as he said this, 
and blessed them, and sent them out to 
tell the good news. 
went somebody believed, and that made 
him glad, and he knew the Holy Spirit 
was with him. The same promise is for 
you and me. Let us put it under our 
circle and remember it a/ways, Closing 
prayer. 

.Vote.—This review presents a fine op- 
portunity for decision. After reviewing 
‘*How to be a Christian,” ask: How 
many expect to be Christians some time ? 
Are these steps too hard? Then why 
not begin now ? 

Peoria, ILL. 
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The world needs realism in religion 
more than tmpresstonism. 





Smith's Review for the First Quarter 
ts just the help the overburdened business- 
man superintendent needs. It is not 
conventional, but sparking with bright 
Vankee thoughts, which parents and 
friends of the pupils should be invited 
to hear. A Home Department might re- 
sult from the attendance of these visitors. 
$1 a hundred, postpaid, from the Times. 











Her boys may lead in our | 


The girls re- | 


Every place Paul | 
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The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


| [TIX the period of this quarter's les- 
sons, beginning about twenty-two 

years after the resurrection of Jesus 

and extending over about six years. 
Take as your Golden Text Acts 19 : 20, 
and make it the theme of your review. 
Follow Paul and his companions on the 
two missionary journeys. Have a map 

| large enough for the wholeclass. If you 





For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Paul’s Five Most Active 
Years: A Review 


PREPARATION 
2). 


{For each member of the Bible class.] 


THE GENERAL 
15 : 36 to 20: 


The period from the beginning of the 


| second missionary tour to the time when 


cannot do that, use the maps in the Bibles. | Paul was contemplating his last recorded 


See that your pupils bring their Bibles. | journey to Jerusalem 


Begin at Troas. Sail over to Neapolis, 
| and visit these places where churches 
were founded, reviewing by questions. 

1. Philippi. Describe the city (Acts 
16: 12). When did Paul and his com- 
panions begin to speak of their business, 
and where? (v. 13.) What was their 
business ? Who were converted to be 
disciples of Jesus? (v. 15.) Who were 
added to the company ? (v. 34.) How 
did the missionaries find an opportunity 
to convert the jailer? Were any others 
added to the church on that visit ? (v. 40.) 
What did Paul think of them in later 
years ? (Phil. 1: 3-6; 4: 3.) 

2, Thessalonica. To what place did 
Paul and Silas go from Philippi? What 
is its present name? Where did Paul 
preach in Thessalonica? What did he 
preach ? (Acts 17 : 3.) Who were con- 
| verted there? (v. 4.) What were the 

converts called ? (16: 40; 17:6, 10.) Why 


did the missionaries leave Thessalonica ? | 


What did Paul say of the result of his 
labors there ? (1 Thess. 1: 2-10.) 

3. Berea. Whither next did the mis- 
sionaries go? How far was the journey ? 
How did the Bercean Jews receive them ? 


(Acts 17: 11.) Who were converted there ? | 
|(v. 12.) What were the converts called ? | 


4. Athens. In what way did Paul get 
to Athens ? Whom did he leave at Be- 
roea? Why did Paul tarry at Athens? 
(Acts 17: 16.) Where did he preach there ? 
(v. 17.) What did he preach ?(v. 18.) How 
did the Athenians ieceive his message ? 
(v. 32.) Who were converted there ? 

5. Corinth. How far did Paul journey 

| from Athens toCorinth? With whom did 
| he live there? (Acts 18 : 2.) What did he 
do ?(v. 3.) 
What did he preach ? (v. 5.) Why did he 
leave the synagogue? (v. 6.) Where, 
then, did he preach ? (v. 7.) Who were 
converted ? (v. 8.) How long did he stay 
in Corinth ? (v. 11.) What were the con- 
verts called ? (v. 18.) What was the char- 
acter of the brethren? (1 Cor. 1: 4-6.) By 
what name did Paul usually call them ? 
($3905 832393233. 845 Os 46: £, CB) 
What did he teach them ? (1 Cor. 13.) 

6. Ephesus. To what place did Paul 
go from Corinth ? Who went with him ? 
(Acts 18 : 18.) What did Paul do at 
Ephesus ? (v. 19.) Why did he refuse to 
remain there? (v. 18.) To what place 
did he next go? What church did he 
visit? Where did he remain for some 
time ?(v. 22.) What missionary journey 
did he take ? (v. 23.) 

What was going on at Ephesus while 
Paul was on this journey ? (vs. 24-28.) 
What did Paul find when he came again 
to Ephesus ? (19: 1.) What did he do to 
these disciples ? (vs. 5,6.) How many 
disciples were there at that time in Ephe- 
sus? (v. 7.) Where did Paul begin to 
preach ? (v. 8.) To what place did he 
remove, and whom did he take with him? 
(v.9.) How long did he continue there ? 
How far did the gospel he preached ex- 
tend ? (v. 10.) What was the result of 
his labors ? (v. 20.) Why did he decide 
to leave Ephesus ?(v. 21.) Whatchurches 


Ephesus ? (Rev. 1: 11.) What finally 
caused him to close his ministry in Ephe- 
sus? Whither did he go? (Acts 20 : 1-3.) 
What companions returned with him 
from Europe to Asia? (v. 4.) What was 
| the character of the Ephesian brethren 
when Paul first visited them ? (Eph. 2: 
1-3.) What was their character after he 
had preached to them ? (vs. 19-22.) What 
did Paul desire for them ? (3 : 14-19.) Can 
the same gospel, preached by earnest 


men, change characters now from death | 


to life ? 
Boston. 
<¢ 


A wrong world needs righting. 


| eration. 


| ness of his opportunity. 


Where did he preach ? (v. 4.) | 


; C es | First Interpreters of Jesus,” 
were probably planted during his stay in 


| Period. 
| between the first departure of Paul and 


| to Jerusalem ? 
! very important for Paul ? 


covers approxi- 
mately five years of his life. In point 
of important happenings it was a gen- 
During these years Paul's 
whole outlook was enlarged beyond rec- 
ognition. When he started out with 
Silas from Antioch he was fully awake 
to the possibilities of earnest preaching, 
but as yet unaware of the real great- 
He could see 
the duty just before him, but its range 
was relatively narrow. 


vision and the firm conviction that the 
power of the gospel was adequate to the 
occupancy of the field and the meeting 
of the need. He visited Jerusalem and 


Antioch at the close of that tour with a | 
story that thrilled his hearers, and an | 


eagerness which no personal difficulties 
could check. 

The second half of this period was a 
time of strenuous conflict, the out-and- 
out pagans, his Jewish foes, and the 
Christian Judaizing party, almost vying 
with each other to do him injury. 
two first mentioned he could cope with 
successfully. They were his opponents 
to his face. The Judaizers who worked 
behind his back with his converts, 
making it their business to belittle him 
and his teachings, were the ones who 
worried him and forced him to his most 
earnest efforts. This period of conflict 
became a period of positive definition. 
Forced to defend his teachings, Paul 
was led to take issue with his critics in 
the famous series of letters beginning 
with Galatians and culminating with 
Romans. Thus he was enabled, in 
course of time, to develop a rounded 
system of apologetic thinking which has 
helped all Christians since his day, as 
well as those to whom he wrote. to define 
their relations to God and to each other, 
and to understand the fundamental rea- 
sons for the tenets of Christianity. The 
one who could write the Epistle to the 
Romans was one who, by his far-sighted- 
ness and logical force, was invincible ; 
those who had assimilated and approved 
such a letter became 


leader of Christendom, perhaps ¢he great 
leader. His later work became notably 
constructive. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 


pared a careful and exhaustive list of books on the 
study of the Acts, which The Sunday School Times 
issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page leaflet, 
containing also practical suggestions on the conduct 
of a Senior Bible Class. 
for a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For this review one should consult 
some volume which discusses Paul's 
development of thought. The chapters 
on Paul's teaching (58-101) in Gould’s 
‘‘The Biblical Theology of the New 
Testament ” are not wholly satisfactory. 
His remarks, like those of Gilbert, ‘‘ The 


sified. 
ology of the New Testament” (152-163) 
are very helpful. Matheson’s ‘ Spir- 
itual Development of Saint Paul,” and | 
Sabatier’s ‘‘The Apostle Paul,” have 
long been familiar as studies of Pauline 
growth. 


III. Questions For Stupy anp Dis- 
CUSSION, 
(To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
fal consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. Length and Importance of the 
(1.) How many years elapsed 
Silas from Antioch and the final voyage | 
(2.) Why.was this period 


(Acts 


His strange | 
journey to Troas, the Macedonian call, | 
his wonderful experiences in Macedonia | 
and Greece, soon gave him a true world | 


The | 


unassailable. | 
Henceforth Paul was an acknowledged | 


It will be sent to subscribers | 


are clas- | 
Adeney’s remarks in ‘‘ The The- | 


| ings. 


| them, instead of soft and flabby. 


MARCH 14, 190: 


| 2. The Personalities. (3.) Name te: 

persons frequently mentioned or as 
| sumed in the narratives of these years 
| (4.) Which of these persons were of first 
| class importance ? 

3. The Divine Share in the Work 
|(5.) How does the narrative bring thi 
out ? 

4. The Sudden Enlargement of Paul’ 
| Viston. (6.) What led him to leay 
Asia and enter Macedonia and Greece 
Was this step a first or last advance 
(7.) What did Paul learn in those ney 
lands ? 

5. The Judaizers. (8.) What were th 
aim and methods of the Judaizing Chris 
tians ? (9.) What results followed fron 
Paul's active campaign against them ? 

6. The Work at Ephesus. (10.) Com 
pare this work with that at Corinth i: 
range, results, and effect on Paul. 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


|For general discussion under the direction of th 
leader. | 


After all, the great factor in the spir- 
itual progress of the race is God. 

Paul's’progress was forced upon him 
by the necessity of meeting emergen- 
cies, of explaining new situations. This 
seems to be the Divine method of educa- 
tion. It is often mistakenly termed self- 
| education. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
< 


You may bind thetr feet, but you can- 
| not bind thetr faith. 


ie 


Some time ago, the London correspon- 
dent of an Edinburgh paper left the key 
of the outer door of the house in which 
his office was situated in his office. He 
was out gathering news late at night, 
and could not make the only. person in 
the house—his office clerk—hear him 
knocking. He went to a telegraph of- 
fice, and wired to Edinburgh to tele- 
graph to the clerk, by their private wire 
(which was connected with .his office), 
that he was at the outside door! They 
did so, and in less than half an hour the 
clerk came down and let himin. Though 
hundreds of miles away, vza Edinburgh 
was the best and quickest way of reach- 
ing the clerk! Prayer is the means by 
which the farthest away from God, the 
most unlikely, may be reached and 
touched. When we ring the bell of 
prayer, don't let us run away, but wait 
for the answer. Let us pray !—/rom 
‘“*Are Prayer-Meetings a Failure?" 
by C. G. Moore. 








Asking Questions 
An Inquiry Changed a Man’s Whole Life 


When you get aman to recognize that his 
bad feelings come from improper food, and 
that he can get well by using scientific food 
the battle is half won. One of New York's 
business men says : 

“I was troubled for a long time with indiges- 
| tion, headache, and stomach trouble, and had 
| taken various medicines, but with no good re- 
sults. I concluded to see how a change of 
food would affect me. I never cared particu- 
larly for cereals of any kind, but ate meat and 
pastry continually, and drank coffee. 

‘IT found, on inquiring, that Grape-Nuts 
were highly spoken of, and decided to give 
them atrial. ‘lo say I was surprised at the re- 
sult would not begin to do justice to my feel- 
My headaches left me ; my brain became 
clearer and active ; my attacks of indigestion 
grew fewer and fewer until they ceased entirely, 
and where I once went home tired, fagged out. 
and indisposed to any exertion whatever, I now 
found a different state of affairs. 

‘My color was good, my muscles strong and 
firm and fully equal to anything I asked of 
I live two 
iniles from my business, and walk dt daily back 
and forth, if the weather permits. I am 55 
years old, and feel as well and strong as wie? 
I was 30, and can ride 70 miles a day on 4 
bicycle without feeling any bad results."" Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 




































LESSON FOR MARCH 29 


A LITERARY 
LANDMARK 


The Smith Premier Typewriter is used 
exclusively for cataloging &indexing 
purposes in the Great @rnegie 
libyary at Pittsburg pa. 

















pr Oe PRICE — 


EASTER 
EXERCISES 


To close out our stock of Easter Exercises we 
offer them at one-half price. ‘hey are all first 
class, both exercises and music being chosen 
with great care. Send 2% cts. each for samples 
(or he cts. for the eight) at once, as our stock is 

a 


small and will go quickly. 
EASTER 
Easter Light Eastertide Ech 
Easter Jo he Birthday oft Hope 
net Light The Radiant Dawn 
Glorious Morn 





“ae while they last, 2% cents each; $2.00 
per hundred postpaid. Write at once. 


W. A. Wilde Company, Boston, Chicago 














Easter Services 


“Resurrection Story” 
Easter Echoes, No. 20 


“The Easter Dawn” 
5 cents each; ss cents per dozen; $4.25 per 100, pre- 
pai 00 per 100, not prepai 


in stamps with your name and address, 
7 E N will bring complete sample packet con- 
taining one each of the above Easter 


CENTS Services, also, among other things, our 

80 page Easter Catalogue of Easter 
Cards, Booklets, Bookmarks, etc. 

MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Philadelphia 


NE EASTER 


MUSIC 


Our new 1903 service for schools, ‘‘ PALMS OF 
VICTORY, ae abounds with choice and beautiful 
carols, choruses, etc., by Adam Geibel and R. Frank 
Lehman, 5 cents per YY ( for 10 cents we send it 





and two former issues); oo hundred. 
Ten beautiful Easter Carols with 214 other 
hymns for all and | are in ‘* Uplifted 
oices,’’ the most vemarhabte Sunday-schoo! hymn 
book ever published. 30 cents for examination copy 
(money celenaed if desired): $25.00 hundred. 
For 12 cents, a new Easter anthem for choir by Adam 
Geibel ; for 30 cents, an inspiring Easter solo by Geibel. 
Geibel &« Lehman, 1022 Arch ch St., Philadelphia 








Easter Services 


Be sure to examine the Stowing services. They 
are even better than the wonderfully successful line of 
Services issued by us for other festai occasions. 


The Conquering Redeemer 
The Triumphant Galilean 
Send 7¢. in stamps for sa > pa of both. 
$4.00 per hundred, not prepaid ; $4.25 by mail. 


The Service of Praise, our great modern Sunday- 
schoo! song book, contains 15 Easter Songs in the Eas- 
- department, besides 135 other gems of song tor 

Sunday-schools. Send for returnable sample. 


Hall-Mack Co., ee New Vork. 
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GLAD VOICES OF EASTER 
Carols, ete., by Entwisle, Geibel, and others. 
Sample copy, by mail, 5 cents. We carry 
full stock of all our former services, 12 sam- 
ples of which will be mailed for 25 cents. 
John J, Hood, 1024 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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Samples free. 


school. 


Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a Peet deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 

correspond with our readers about ~“— plies required in church, school, and class. When 

you need anything of the sort, this Di 

month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 

whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 


be purchased. 





** Best and Cheapest ’’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson, Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the cheapest. 
Publishers of the New 
Monthly for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. 
Publishers of the Young People’s 
Weekly, the largest and best Sunday-school paper 
in America. Dealers in every requisite fort 

Send for illustrated catalog and particulars 





»les free. 
ntury Teacher's 


rectory is the surest guide. It appears once a 
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20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 


Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or (il. 
LICENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
bination gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 


for estimate. 


the Sund 
sedleutace. i. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 


— rata 





NEW HYMN-BOOKS: fy () [ A | | () N 
re ee Cee 


EXALTED PRAISE 
Over 75,000 copies sold to date. 
postpaid ; $25.00 per 100, by mail, 
ot prepaid. Returnable copies of both sent for 
examination on receipt of 15 cents for postage. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila. ,Pa. 


30 cents each 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 


Prices, $225 and upwards. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE_VOCALION ORGAN CO. 
74 Jackson Street. Worcester, Mass. 





phy. These 
address Oxford Map 


Oxford Maps 


§ 
By Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 
For Bible Classes and Sabbath-schools <= — 


Map of St. Paul’s Travels, for the present 
course of lessons. 


This, with our Ma 


of Palestine, Western 
Asia, and Egy » will cover all Biblical Geogra- 

aps are accepted authority among a= 7 
students. For descriptions and commendations, : 


ublishers, Oxford, Ohio. 


A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
OO ed Lodge Furniture, 


. and 
‘a i ffi! Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 







———— 











IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children ; 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle i in music. 

sam » copy for 25. 
-» Union y 


The Contery pric 435° 


careful exclusion 


OUR 
Stereopticons 
and 
Oil Lanterns 


Have no equal. Views 
of all subjects. Lowest 
prices. Send for catalog. 


L. MANASSE, 88 E. 





» N. Y. Cit 








Madison St., Chicago. 


vose 


PIANOS 


Have been Established over 54 Years 


They are important factors 
in the development of the 
student of music. 

By its Pure Tone and deli- 
cate Action the Vose 
imparts a higher and rarer 
appreciation of true 
musical quality. 

By our easy payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a fine piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments 
in exchange, and deliver the piano in your 
house free of expense. You can deal wi 

at a distant point the same as in Boston. 


Send for our descriptive catalogue H,which gives 
Sull information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sapaset E Saw. wa imelude icbieinwaye Knabes, Fischers, 
makes. Many eannot be dis 


Seer from ty et all are offered at 
2. _—— rights as tew 

tiful Kew Up- 
a is $150 and $165. A fine 


aie. Oe equal to many 
. Freight —< a 

Bae Want wiaband  pertenlre You “~ - ®& great sevi 
4. Milustrated Piano Book Ties 


LYON & HEALY 


31 Adame &St., CHICACO. 
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If you want safe securities that can be readily and quickly realized on 


"Buy 
First 


Mortgage 


Gold 


Notes 


Secured by Trust Deeds 


ou sekcted Chicago real estate which has been passed 
upon by five experienced realty valuators. Investors in 
this class of securities AVOID DOUBLE TAXATION 
because the notes pass by delivery in the same manner as 
bonds or checks. This company was created for the ex- 
press purpose of handling safe securities of this nature, and 
sells only that which it has had faith enough in to buy for 
itself. The Finance Committee meets daily, and all vexa- 
tious delay is avoided. The book for investors only ‘‘ First- 
Mortgage Bond and Trust Company Investment Meth- 
ods,’’ is well worth owning, as it tells how safe investments, 
large and small, are made, and how thev can be readily 
and quickly realized on. Sent free to applicants. 

Reliable parties, only those commanding the confi- 
dence of investors, may secure agencies upon furnishing 
Satisfactory references. 














First-(Mortgage Fond and Trust Company 


Organized under the State Banking Law of Illinois. 
188 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


(President) Frederick W. McKinney, (Vice-President) Harry 


Officers and Directors: L. 
Irwin Sorter, Chester Cc. Brepmed, (Treasurer) Isaac N. Perry, Jobn C. Fetzer, 


Sears, Jos. E. Otis, Jr., George Thomas. 




















Returnable copies for examination mailed free. 
THE BIGLOW 4 MAIN CO., New York &Chicage, | Sion wee Ht Rodney, 4oc 
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The Holy new’ So . By Stephen Adams, 75¢. 
The Choir Ftzraat ‘a Manuel! Klein, 75c. 
The Lost Chord..... . By Arthur Sullivan, g0c. 
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cents. 
Abel Buliding, (Chicago 
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Attractive Easter Songs 


9 Hely cay ” and 
the 1903 Sunday-School Mus arterly. | Sc*s: ones tt “* The 
3 ahi FA roo. Three =o 4 ich will be mailed 
+——f Publishing Company, | Bare D., 


Nearer, My God, to Thee wy Fa jrecmnam, spe 
Preece of all at music stores, $5. 10. ly price, 
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Ay. SChauffler’s 


two books for Sunday -school 
workers. Every Sunday-school 
worker should own 


The Teacher, the Child, and the 
Book ; or, Practical Suggestions and 
Methods for Sunday-School Workers, 
283 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 

and 

Ways of Working; or, Helpful Hints 
for Sunday -School Officers and 
Teachers. 238 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Boston ‘and Chicago 


Mun 
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The Bible For the Sunday School, 
Nelson’s 
Sunday-School 
Scholar’s Bible 


With practical helps and a 
new Bible catechism speci- 
ally designed for the young. 
Written by prominent Sun- 
day-school workers; edited 
by A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 
Ten different styles of type and binding. 


Prices from &&c. to $2.50. 


Inquire of your bookseller, or write for catalogue. 





= | Theos. Nelson & Seas, Pubs., 37-41 B, 18th St., New York, 


FIVE DOLLARS FOR ONE DOLLAR 
' At this season of the year, there is a great demand 
for sacred or semi-sacred songs Certain songs sell 
forever, while there is always a demand for good, tak- 
ing, and standard music. The undersigned (whose 
very name has for over a 


decide ou the the new hymn book for your Sunday 
School until you have seen either 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SONGS OF PRAISE 
or GEMS OF SONG, aivary 
th new, and 25 each. 





Bible Education by Mail 


Thorough course leading to diploma 
and degree. Students in every state. 
This book, “‘ Home Bible Study,” free, 
if you enroll now. Terms waht. Hest 
testimanials. For free catalogue, write 


Cc. J. BURTON, Pres. lowa Chris- 
tian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
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7 LACKBOARD 
ENDLESS BAND": 


LACKBOARDS 


OMPry 


. = Cico's to AND PRICE LIST No. 20, FREE 
Any one of the above pieces sent San for ras 


200 & 202 N. anm STREET, ST. LOUIS, Leahead 


m Florida by Sea” 


ts & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
shi ae — Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 
od for = cursion book. 
P. Tunwen, G. P.A , Baltimore, Md. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, March 14, 1903 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 


age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 


$1 00 One copy, or any number of 
+ 


copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One free copy addi- 


Free Copies tional will be allowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent Sree, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, EF. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subse riptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co,, Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


DUMMY 

Washing 

Powders 

need soap with 

them, No matter 

the directions, 

you must use 

soap with 

them to get 





nothing but 
common salt and iSode. These 
are sold cheaply in place of 
PEARLINE. Do you want 
them? Pearline costs a trife 
more - but, used alone by itself, 
it does better work and 692 


SAVES 
the Soap Money 











Brety genuine Hartshorn shade 
roller ~ the autograph eigi.a 
ture of Stewart Hartshorn on 
label. Ask your dealer for the 
IMPROVED HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 
No tacks required to attach shade. 
Wooo Ro.cas. Tin Roiiens. 


| Print My y Own Cards | 


Circulars, newspaper. Press, 

Larger size, $18. Money saver. : 
profits printing for others. Type- -set- 
ting easy, rules sent. Write for cata- 
log, presses, type, paper, etc., to fac- 


tory. THE PRESS CO. MERIDER CON. 


8th summer. Few vacancies in 
select and small party organized 
conducted by Professor C. Thurwanger, 
Co onserv atory of of Music, joston. 

public with the gran- 


Scenes of the _ 
deur and beauty of the 
Rocky Mountains, the 


Rockies Colorado Midland Railway 


(Pike's Peak Route) will for- 
ward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the following 








EUROP 


and personally 
New Englan 


To familiarize the 


A magnificent steel engraving, 26X40 inches, of 
H: - Pass, Colorado (11,500 feet above sea 
level) ” ‘ 


I'wenty-five photographic views of Rocky Moun- 
tain scenery, each 9X7 inches, per set . $1.00 
Send money order, New York or Chicago draft to 


Cc. Ht. - SPEERS, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Denver, Colo. 





In ordering goods, or in making | inguiry concern- 
tng anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The aay School Times 


America’s Winter Resorts 
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Makes the stove an ornament. 


homes. 


Used in millions of 


Made perfect by forty years’ experience. 


IN PASTE FORM SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH. 











“MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


Buffalo Lithi 
Water 


**NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 
DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.’’ 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, Professor of Physiology and Surgery, University of Virginia: 
‘* After more than twenty years of practice, I have no hesitation in stating Sa for prompt 


results I have found noth- 
are with 


HE BODY.’’ 


to com 


SITS IN 


in 


REVENTING | 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER | URIC ACID DE- 


‘*¢ MAY BE RELIED UPON TO GIVE MOST SATISFACTORY RESULTS”’ 


Dr. Alexander B. Mott of New York, Professor of Surgery, Bellevue Hospital | 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


fied that it possesses very valuable therapeutic properties. 
thesis, Chronic Inflammation, and other diseases, it may be relied upon to give most | 


Medical College, 
pital: 


Surgeon Bellevue Hos- 
‘*T have made sufficient use of the 


satisfactory results.’’ 


‘*THE MOST VALUABLE MINERAL WATER IN USE”’ 
Dr. Graeme M. ing ye of New York, Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Ner- 


vous System in the New 
of BRIGHT’S DIS- 
EASE | have found 
ALBUMEN. 


GOUT and RHEUMATISM it is highly 
beneficial. I have long regarded 
valuable mineral water in use.’’ 


York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital : 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


In certain cases of Melancholia, accompanied by excessive elimina- 
tion of URATES and URIC ACID, it is often the only remedy necessary. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


**In all cases 
of the greatest service 
in ELIMINATING the 


In 
as the 
most 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 





z—% Individual 
Cups 


CHURCH 
io Cincinnall Bell undry Co~ Cincinaat 0 


‘THE GENUINE ME NEELY B BELLS 


w purest refined = er and tin 
Ihe most perfect, highest class bells in the ory 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West ‘lroy P. v., 


WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 


CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the 

amount loaned thereon, netting the investor 6 per 

cent interest. Each of the securities has been per- 

sonally examined by one of our salaried examiners. 

Write for our latest offering. 

Winne & Winne, Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
Mention this paper. 








y do you permit a custom at the communion 


ms, ‘hich you would not tolerate in your own 
home ? 


Pom _ Communion 


The use of the individual communion ser- 
vice grows daily. Are you open to conviction? 
Would you like to see a list of the churches in 
which it is used and know the satisfaction it gives? 
Send for our free book—it tells all about 


it, A trial outfit sent free on request. 


SANITARY COMMUTEON OUTFIT c0., Dept. 23, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Individual Communion Service 


Made of several 
materials, with 
or without 
handle. 


Write for particulars. Geo. H. 
256 and 258 ) Wesmtngeen St., 


Springer, Mgr. 


MARCH 14, 1902 





Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 





The General Secretary of the International S 
day-school Convention will answer here questiou 
on Sunday-school matters—mof biblical question 
that are of general interest. If not answered her 
they will be replied to personally. Address ‘* Mario 
Lawrance’s Question Box,’’ The Sunday Schoo 


‘Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1031 Walnut St., 


I shall appreciate it if you will kindly tell me 
where I can get some good suggestions for 
opening and closing exercises for the Sunday- 
school sessions. 

Several books composed of such exercises 
are now in print. Perhaps your denomina. 
tional house issues one. You might address 
Milton A, Dixon, Springfield, Mass., or The 

| World’s Sunday-school Supply Company, 
| Toledo, Ohio. They each have such a 
booklet. Many cf'the Sunday-school song. 
books have a few opening exercises in them. 
A good way is for the superintendent to 
prepare his own. He ought to know best 
what he wants as to matter and length, and 
can thus meet his peculiar needs. 


What is the best plan,—to allow the Sunday- 
school to elect their superintendent, or have 
the church elect him or her for them ? 

At what age would you allow members of the 
school to vote ? 

The. superintendent is a church officer, 
and should be elected by the church just as 





to be | 
satis- | 
In the Gouty Dia- | 


oston, Mass. | 


other church officers are. In some churches 
| the controlling power, so far as it relates to 
the school, is vested in a ** beard,’’ but the 
| board stands for the church. The teachers 
| are often permitted to nominate, but the final 
| authority is, and should be, in the church. 
There is no more propriety in Sunday-school 
scholars voting for their superintendent than 
day-school scholars for theirs. 


{ 


What shall a superintendent do who is vainly 
trying to carry all the details of superintendency 
| himself, naturally failing in this, and who feels 

the need and importance of having two or three 
| efficient associate superintendents, yet who 
| cannot see in the congregation or’school any 

men suitable for the positions ? 

** Do the best you can.’’ Maybe you are 
expecting too much, and are overlooking 
some who could be trained into good assist 
ants. Perhaps in seeking ‘‘ men ’’ you have 
passed by several women who would make 
valuable officers. They are often found in 
this and other offices, and. do as well, and, 
many times, better, than men. Several as 

| sociates ought to be in training, even though 
they do not measure up to your ideals. 


We havea short missionary program instead 
| of the opening exercises. Would. you advise 
| the organization of classes? Should the 

sion box be presented to the pupil every Sun- 
day, or monthly? and should offerings be 
kept in teacher's charge until the close of the 
| year, or put into the Sunday-school treasury ? 
Missionary zeal is often greatly stimulated 
by organizing the classes, giving each some 
particular field to study about and help 
Names might be used indicating the field, 
as, for instance, calling one class ihe ‘* Cey- 
lon Circie.’’ I should say monthly offerings 
emphasized would have a better effect and 
yield larger returns than weekly offerings 
| Have stated times to empty the boxes, and 
make quite a feature of it. Probably this 
should be done quarterly rather than annually 


mils- 


| If you will kindly forward me a list of #! 
you regard as the very best works on (1) peda- 
| gogy, (2) the study of child nature, and (3) 


& | psychology, as these three subjects are r¢ 











~~ Reduces Fever 


and eliminates waste 
matters in the quick- 
est, gentlest way. 


** It’s good for 
children, too."’ 


THE TARRANT CO. 


Bold bet by Gruggiw fe for 
New York. 


n 68 yea 





G. P. A., 


For copy — a postage stamp to George H. Daniels, 
New York Central, 


New York. 


to Sunday-school teaching, | shall great 
preciate it 
From among many which are good, 

would recommend the following : On [eda 
gogy: Bible School Pedagogy, Mckinney; 
Point of Contact in Teaching, Du Bois ; The 
Seven Laws of Teaching, Gregory ; Teaching 
and Teachers, Trumbull. On Child Nature 
A Study of Child Nature, Harrison ; Lov¢ 
and Law in Child Training, Poulsson; 
Beckonings from Little Hands, Du Bots; 
The Study of the Child, Taylor. On om 
chology: The Psychology of ose 
Tracy; The Story of the Mind, Baldwi 
Psychology in Education, Roark ; Psychology 
and Psychic Culture, Halleck. These , 

other books for Sunday-school workers ! 

be ordered of The Sunday School Times 4 
| the regular retail rates. 


ay 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 29 





THE SUNDAY 





h 
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‘THE POLICEMAN 
YSPOT- 





TOWN 


This brilliant mcn walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 


stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, 


aint, windows, and tins in 
er neighbors kitchen. These mark 


good housekeeping. No matter how 


ne the rest of the house may be, if 


the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 3 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





March 29, 1903. 
Africa. 


A Mission Study of 
Psa. 68 : 29-31; 
Isa. 43 : 3. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—God judging Ethiopia (Ezek. 29: 
8-16) 


TuES.—The sons of Ham (Gen. to : 1, 
6-19). 

WED. —A noble African ( Matt. 27 : 32, 33). 

THURS.—An early African convert (Acts 
8 : 26-40). 

FRI.— Ethiopia 


shall know Christ (Psa. 


87). 
SatT.—A prophecy about Ethiopia (Isa. 18 : 
1-7). 











Write to your denominational mission boards 
for reports on missions in Africa, and use 
in the meeting. 


HE areaof Africa is about 11,500,000 
square miles. Its population is 
130,500,000. Mr. hornton, in 

‘‘ Africa Waiting,” gives the number of 
Protestant missionaries as 1,186 ‘from 
Europe and 228 from America; and Dr. 
Leonard, in ‘‘ Missionary Annals,” says, 
‘‘Over two hundred natives are or- 
dained, while the active helpers number 























REPETITION 


is the life of advertising—It is also the 
life of the lurgest mail-order seed trade 
in the world— 


BURPEE’S! 


Were it not for repeat-orders every year from 
satistied planters we could not pat Ms the 


Best Seeds that Grow 


atsuch moderate prices. We want every 
one who —— quality to write for 
Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1903. Lon 

known as “the Leading American See 

Catalogue,” it is better now than ever 
before. An elegant book of 184 pages, with 
beaut'f:l colored plates and hundreds 
of illustrations, it tells the plain truth. 
Write to-day! Do not delay! It's FREE. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 












cost more—yield more, 


sold by dealers. 
1903 Seed Annual 
postpaid free to all 














tens of thousands of them, 
for 40 years have anpually 
relied upon 





has tanght that 
ARE THE BEST. 
@ under three warrants 
that our will do their 
part in the making of the 
crop. Catalogue free. 


y, 1.J.H.GREGORY & SON 
CA 





rhaps 7,000. About 90,000 are taught 
| in the schools, 250,000 are church-mem- 
| bers, while perhaps as many as 1,000,000 
| are, in some considerable measure, un- 
| der the influence of the means of grace.” 
| < 
Forty Protestant missionary societies 
| are at work. But great as is the force, 
| there are vast regions of unreached peo- 
| ple. Only three years ago it could be 
;}said that ‘‘ Northern Africa has one 
Protestant missionary to 125,000 Mu- 
|} hammadans. The Sahara has one Prot- 
|estant missionary to 2,500,000 Muham- 
madans. The Soudan States have one 





hammadans and Pagans. 
has about one Protestant missionary to 
30,000 Pagans. Central Africa has one 
Protestant missionary to 80,000 Pagans. 
Southern Africa has one Protestant mis- 
sionfiry to 14,000 Pagans.” 
x 

Of the soil of Africa the European 
nations are now almost complete owners. 
Great Britain had 2,500,000 square miles 
before the absorption of the Dutch re- 
publics, and not including Egypt and 
the Soudan, which would add 1,000,000 
more. Portugal has about 850,000, Spain 
200,000, Germany 800,000, and ttaly 
600,000. Can civilized nations acquire 
rights without also incurring obliga- 
tions? If a nation takes another peo- 
ple's land, the least that can be given in 
return is enlightenment and the gospel. 

% 

Instead, we have given as our greatest 
gift to Africa the curse of the liquor 
traffic. In 1884 the imports from Europe 
were nearly 8,000,000 gallons, and from 
America about 1,000,000. The area in 
which liquor may be freely imported we 
have happily greatly circumscribed, and 
in this area increasing duties have been 
imposed, but-the curse is still there. 
‘*It is my sincere belief,” said Sir Rich- 
ard Burton, ‘‘that if the slave trade 
were revived, with all its horrors, and 
| Africa could get rid of the white man 

with the gunpowder and rum which he 
has introduced, Africa would be the 
gainer by the exchange.” 
b 
On the west coast of Africa the first 
Protestant mission was established in 
Sierra Leone by the Church Missionary 
Society of England in 1804. In 1811 the 
Wesleyans followed. The American 
Baptists began work in Liberia in 1821. 
In South Africa the Moravians came 
| first in 1742. Robert Moffat entered the 
| field in 1816. The American United 
| Presbyterians began their great work in 
Egypt in 1854, and have now more than 
6,000 church-members and 13,000 pupils 
jn their schools. The London Mission- 








Protestant missionary to 45,000,000 Mu- | 
West Africa | 
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ary Society began work in Madagascar | 


in 1818. Now almost every great church | 


| is represented in the effort to heal ‘the | 
| world’s open sore.” 
| fully successful of all the missions is 


The most wonder- | 


perhaps, the mission of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in Uganda, referred to 
| in this column some time ago. 
| x 
| That work began with martyrdoms, 
but no martyr for Africa’can have done 
more for it by his death than David 
| Livingstone, who first called it ‘the 
world’s open sore,” did both by his life 
|}and his death. ‘‘In the annals of ex- 
| ploration of the Dark Continent,” said 
} Stanley, ‘‘ we look in vain among other 
| nationalities for such a name as Living- 
| stone’s.” He traveled 29,000 miles in 
| Africa, and added a million square 
miles to the regions of the globe. May 
| the spirit which filled him, and which is 
nobly embodied in the words over his 
body in Westminster Abbey, rule our 





lives too. 


‘* For thirty years his life was spent 
In an unwearied effort 
To evangelize the native races, 

To explore the undiscovered secrets, 
To abolish the desolating slave trade, 
Of Central Africa, 

Where with his last words he wrote, 

‘ All I can add in my solitude is, 

May Heaven’s richest blessing come down 
On every one, American, English, or Turk, 
Who will help to heal 
This open sore of the world.’ ”’ 


ro 
Convention Calendar, 1903 


Georgia, at Madison... . 
Florida, at Tallahassee . _? 
South Carolina, at Greenville . 


. March 17-19 
. March 24-26 
. April 14-16 


New Mexico, at Santa Fe. . April 14-16 
Minnesota, at Mankato . . . April 14-16 
Texas, at Fort Worth . . April 15-17 
Delaware, at Lewes . os ae « oe 
West Virginia, at Parkersburg. . . April 21-23 
North Carolina, at Kinston . . April 21-23 
Alabama, at Huntsville . . April 21-23 
Arizona, at Phoenix. . . . April 21-23 
Tennessee, at Clarksville . . . April 22-24 
Alabama (colored), at Selma. . . April 24-26 
| Arkansas, at Hot Springs . . April 28-30 
Virginia, at Lynchburg . . April 28-30 
Southern California, at 
Los Angeles . .-s8 . April 28-30 
Mississippi, at Canton. ..... . May 5-7 
Northern California, at Oakland. . . May 5-7 
Louisiana, at New Orleans . . May 5-7 
Oregon, at Portland . - . May 12-14 
| Kansas, at Parsons . . . May 12-14 
Oklahoma, at Enid a % . May 19-21 
Indian Territory, at Vinita . . May 19-21 
South Dakota, at——. . . . May 19-21 
Washington, at ‘Tacoma . . May 21-23 
Wyoming, at Cheyenne . May 26-28 
North Dakota, at Fargo . . . May 26-28 
Montana, at Butte . . May 26-28 
Wisconsin, at Oshkosh . . June 2-4 
Idaho, at——.... June 2-4 
Colorado, at Boulder . June 9-11 
Ohio, at Portsmouth . . June 9-11 
New York, at Utica. . June 9-11 
Nevada, at Reno . . June g-11 


He Can 
Because He Has Been Over the Road 


A grocer down in Texas said that when he 


first put in a stock of Postum Food Coffee he | 


concluded to try it himself, to know how well 
he could recommend it to his customers. He 
says: ‘‘I quit using coffee and had Postum 


prepared according to directions on the pack- 


age, and found it a most healthful, toothsome | 


beverage. 

‘* I had. been troubled seriously with stomach 
trouble, but after leaving off coffee and using 
Postum I gradually got better and better. That 
interested me so I persuaded my mother-in- 
law, who is over sixty and a confirmed coffee- 
drinker, to quit coffee and drink Postum. 

‘She has suffered for years with stomach 
trouble, and food coming up in her throat after 
eating. 


using Postum this distress stopped, and she has | 


been getting better and better ever since 
‘‘A short time ago a lady who was starting 


West bought up my entire stock of Postum, for | 


fear she could not find it where she was going. 
‘* From my own experience one can readily 
see that I can recommend Postum very highly 


Name given by Postum Co., 


Mich, 


As soon as she quit coffee and began | 


Battle Creek, 
| 
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SEVEN TO ONE 


Sometimes the weight goes 
up that way when taking Scott's 
Emulsion. Seven pounds of 
new, healthy ficsh from a one 
pound bottle of Scott’s Emul- 
sion is on record. 

Scott's Emulsion _ brings 
everything to its aid ; good ap. 
petite, strong digestion, rich 
blood, new body strength, and 
above all the power to get all 
the good out of ordinary food. 
| For those who are in need 
‘of more flesh there is nothing 
better. Thin folks—try it! 


| ‘We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 
| SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York, 





B. & B. 


Spring stocks immense—at prices to save 
| you money. 





Greatest line of Suitings and Skirtings in 
| every respect we’ve ever shown—price, ex- 
| clusiveness, and variety—50 to 56 inches 
wide, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 a yard. 

Imported Scotch Tailorings in range of 
prices that’s extraordinary—many individual 
patterns—$1.50 to $4.50 a yard. 

Genuine Imported French Voile, 43 inches 


wide, $1.00 a yard—Tan, Grey, Reseda, 
Moss Green, Cardinal, Cadet, and two 
Blues. 


Bouton Voile, 44 inches wide, $1.25. 

Corded Silk and Wool Eolienne, $1.50— 
hemstitched striped picote effect, $2.00, 

Silk and Wool Crepes, 85c., $1.25, and 
$1.50. 





Forty styles Mohair, priced from 35c. to 
$2.50 a yard—all popular colors and shades, 

Special 54 inch Glace Mohair—Tan, Grey, 
and Blue Mixes, $1.25. 

Novelty Black and White Mohairs—stripes, 
dots, and marbleized effects, 42 to §4 inches 
wide, 50c. to $2.50. 

Excellent line plain 54 inch Mohairs, 50c. 
to $2.50. 


Thin Black Goods—Etamines, Crepeolines 
—dots, stripes, and embroidered effects, 
75c. to $2.50. 

A 54 inch sponged and shrunk Black 
Cheviot, 75c. worth, $1.00. 


Every kind of Cotton fabric made in every 
conceivable effect. 

32 inch White Madras, toc. 

White Striped Madras, 12 4c. 
| White Oxfords, 12 %c. 

Printed Cheviots, roc. 

Imported Swiss Novelties, 50c. to $1.50. 


Lace Curtain Catalogue now ready, also. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 

















backed by an ex years. 
ants only, and always on their own roots. Sent, 
wale val guaranteed, to any pointin the United States. 
Grown by our own special methods, they have vigor and 
vitality. Any one can succeed with them. Send for the 


to Rose Culture 
for 1903, a superbly illustrated book of 172 pages, 5 beaati- 
fx. colored plates, is the Leading Rose Catalogue of 
America. 1% describes nearly 1000 varieties. Tells you 
all we have learned in 50 years about growing Roses and 
about all other flowers worth growing. Flower and 
egetable Seeds a & alty. This great book 

free for the asking. Grand premium offers. 

THE DINGKE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 

Established 1850. 


ves 
We sel! 





When answering advertisements, picase 


| mention The Sunday School Times. 













































































































































































































































(Lesson for March 29) MARCH 14, 1903 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


‘OU COULD MAKE? S.UUU 
vow: S§LA MONTH 


-$510.1N ALL ~WouLp You Do IT? 


E PUT the above startling headline at the top of our advertisement for two purposes—one, to induce every reader to at least read the advertisement through. Second, 
W in the hope that at least half of them will let us tell our story and endeavor to prove that we have an investment in New York real estate which in tem years will return 
to you several thousand dollars, perhaps as much as $5,000 for each $500 invested—and this $500 can be paid at the rate of $6 per month. We know we have one of 

the greatest propositions in real estate ever offered in the history of cities, and our difficulty is not to convince you, but to get the chance of presenting the facts to you, 

$500 invested for a child may put him through college ; $500 invested for a young married couple will go far toward making them independent in their old years ; $500 in- 
vested by a young man or a young woman will, in our opinion, pay them better than any life insurance they can possibly take out, and this $500 can be invested at $6 a month, 


HERE WE ANSWER 


? TWO POINTED QUESTIONS ? 


Regarding our now-famous investment proposition 


“$10 Secures a $510 Lot in Greater New York” 


>»? 





- 


a RF + 


Within 35 Minutes of These Skyscrapers, by Trolley, 5c. 


For we do not believe there is a single objection which a reasonable person could raise, in connection with this offer, which can- 
not be satisfactorily disposed of by the facts—by proof—bearing out our contention as to the remarkable value of this investment. 





QUESTION ONE 


“If the property roe have advertised is so desirable, why don’t 
ou sell it to New-Yorkers, who are in the best possible position to 
udge as to the value and desirability of your property ? ”’ 


QUESTION TWO 


‘¢ if the lots you have advertised during the past two years 
= all ty represent them to be, why don’t you keep them your- 
selves ?’”’ 





ANSWER ONE 


We do. The proportion of our total sales of New York property is about 
as follows : Sales to residents of New York and Brooklyn 68 per cent, to non-resi- 
dents 32 percent. A large proportion of local buyers purchase with the intention 
of ultimately building. This leaves the out-of-town buyers to benefit by this de- 
velopment, and later to sell at a profit when the ever-increasing demand of the 
New York buyers for home sites finally forces the latter to pay the price, which 
will bring the handsome return that we are confident every investment purchaser 


ANSWER TWO 


Increase in the value of real estate is entirely dependent upon development, 
and the only way a satisfactory development can be secured—and by that we mean 
a great number of residences and inhabitants—is through diversified ownership. 
If we held the property which cost us $4,000,000 without improving it or without 
inducing people to live on it, it would only increase in value in proportion to the 
pressure of development about it, and probably not one-tenth as fast as if it were 
improved, distributed in lots, built upon and inhabited. Then, too, the burden of 


must enjoy. Our sales to out-of-town people are almost entirely confined to the 


carrying large fracts of vacant land would be more than any prudent opera- 
winter months, when our local business is duller than in summer. 


tor would care to undertake. We are in the land business just as John Wana- 
maker is in the dry-goods business. He buys large quantities of goods, advertises 
them, sells them at a reasonable profit, and all are benefited. We buy land at 
wholesale, thereby securing it at the very lowest prices, lay it out in lots, and retail 
it at a fair profit. We spend a large proportion of the receipts from our sales in 
making;extensive improvements, and, as Mr. Wanamaker does, we reinvest our 
surplus, and so continue business indefinitely. 

Remember, we own over 1,800 acres of Brooklyn land in the small portion 
of the city now unbuilt upon. Some of this must be sold in order to get the 
maximum prices for the remainder. 











This is a high-class and strictly honest proposition, or you may be sure we would 
not have the privilege of referring to twenty-odd National Banks, the Commercial 
Agencies, and over 30,000 customers all over the United States. 

Doesn’t it seem fair to presume that the same reasons which convinced so many 
thousands of practical thinking men and women everywhere of the undoubted value 
of our proposition, would convince YOU? Isn’t it worth the time at least to send 
us your name to-day—and learn how you may make thousands by paying $10 down 
and $6 a month until your payments amount to $510—and in the meantime 
own the safest form of investment in the world ? 

This may sound extravagant—yet every statement we make is based upon a fact. It is in evidence—it can be 
verified—it can be SEEN. 


FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK 


(East of Chicago, or a like distance), free deed in case of death, non-forfeiture agreement, the highest class of park-like 
improvements free, your money back with 6 per cent interest if not found as represented. You have absolutely nothing 
to lose by writing at once for full particulars, or better still—mail us $10, the first payment on a lot, with the distinct 
understanding that we must return it to you tf we have misrepresented our proposition in the slightest particular. Write 
under all circumstances. You would not be fair to yourself if you failed to look into this matter. A penful of ink, a 
postal card, a minute’s time, may bring you thousands. J/s#’¢ i¢ worth while ? 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. J 12, 257 Broadway, New York 


Unusual Opportunities for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation to act as our permanent 
representatives in their own community. Write us for particulars, addressing Agency Dept. ‘‘]12,”" as above. 





























